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BOSTON, DECEMBER 29, 1921 


Free, at Last! 


OTHING IS TOO GOOD for the Irish. That 

is the way we all feel now that the Irish them- 
selves have illustrated their notion about their de- 
serts. Our psychology has changed completely since 
the Free State has been finally won from the Brit- 
ish Empire. The very same people who yesterday 
were condescending toward this race and nation, 
to-day have only approval for the praise coming 
from every side which speaks almost fulsomely of 
“the generous Irish people,” their “instant sym- 
pathy in need,” their “impulsive indignation with 
injustice,” their “right to be free as we think. we 
are.” 

It must be richly amusing to the Celtic nature 
for the Irish to find themselves in a friendly world 
at last. It is their saving gift, nurtured in. seven 
and a half centuries of partial subjection, to see 
with the grace of humor the things that to a stolid 
nature are tragic past all poignancy. When they 
were a butt of ridicule among the proud and strong 
in the earth, and a rock of offense when they 
wanted to be taken seriously for full-vested human 
beings, they kept their lightness of heart through 
all their tears and trial. It is simple truth that 
they have been among the despised and rejected of 
men according to certain hard powers in the world. 
That they come crowned with freedom into their 
own—because freedom is every man’s own—with 
no resentments for the past, is another and indeed 
the highest testimony to their elemental human 
greatness, their nobility of soul, and we ought to 
rejoice to count them our new-established kin in 
the family of mankind. It takes high spiritual 
quality, it takes strong mental and moral stuff to 
win such a victory as the Irish leaders have won. 

The settlement, which is indeed a great act of 
emancipation, leads the British Empire to a higher 
plane of democracy than one may find in the status 
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of the Dominions of Canada and New Zealand, the 
Commonwealth of Australia, and the Union of 
South Africa. It is greater because, in the first 
place, Ireland’s status was more like a subject 
province than a colonial equal. Ireland has always 
been in a meaner, a more backward situation 
than the other parts of the Empire, and therefore 
she has come farther from the rear than Canada, 
for example, or even South Africa has come. In 
the second place, she is ahead of them all, in what 
she has achieved, as any one who reads even Article 
I. of the settlement will see. We note the words, 
for they are exceedingly significant. She is a “free 
state,’ which has never been said of the others. 
She is constitutionally coequal in a “community of 
nations known as the British Empire.” We ob- 
serve particularly the words “community” and the 
qualifying “known as.” We stress the fact that 
it is the letter, the words that count. The spirit of 
the Irish would not accept words that were merely 
good enough for the others, since their status was 
never as repugnant as hers. In the third place, 
Ireland insisted upon a distinctive and modern 
settlement, knowing the temper of the post-war 
world. And she got it. : 

The wonderful outcome is a great tribute to the 
slow but not immovable government of Great Brit- 
ain. Again Mr. Lloyd George has been victorious; 
he is a cunning and preternaturally clever man. 
And the King has been a really important figure 
through it all, notably in _that historic Belfast 
speech. We wait now for the good sense of Ulster 
to come in to the Free State, and then we shall see 
the launching of another independent people. And 
even if Ulster should be foolish, the stress of the 
world’s opinion will all be on the side of the Free 
State, and persistent religious differences will be 
charged not against the Roman Catholics but ~ 
against the Protestants. It is all a very remark- 
able event in the history of the world. Its mean- 
ing is about us everywhere already, for not an Irish- 
man lives but he is a prouder soul that his people 
have at last been freed by their own intrepid valor, 
by their spiritual tenacity in a holy emprise. God 
bless and prosper the Irish Free State! 


Prohibition is Law 


Bea OF LAW and prohibition must put 
their armor on. We little knew when we pre- | 
pared the article in this issue entitled “The Wet 
Red” that we should have a deplorable example 
of the evil species. It happens we have a. whole ~ 
pack of them. A dinner was given in Boston, 
Mass., in honor of Governor Cox, on December 20. 
The guests were chiefly “workers” in his political — 
party. It was a quasi-official occasion. In a cham- | 
ber adjacent to the dining-room a great stock of al-_ 
coholie liquor was ready to be served to all comers. 
It was brought there for the purpose. One of the 
visitors was unexpected. He was the Federal Pro-. 
hibition-Enforcing Agent, Harold D. Wilson. He 
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There were immediate complications, excuses, 
and eyasions, the papers publishing “letters from 
men who were there but had no drink and some 
who wanted it to be known they were not there. 
The ugly fact is that some who were there are law- 
makers and in spirit, at least, law-breakers. It is 
a scandal and a shame. The attempt to wriggle 
out of the business has failed. It is unfortunate 
that the Governor himself, who says he did not 
know liquor was there, adds, “I hope that Mr. Wil- 
son felt that he was performing his duty and that 
he had no other purpose.” Instead of impugning 
the Agent’s motive, a secondary matter, he ought to 
Speak condemnation for the heinous offence against 
the decency and integrity of the Commonwealth 
and of the Nation. That would show a sense of 
relative values. It is more than a local incident. 
It will have more than local consequences. A pub- 
lic office is a sacred trust. And prohibition is law. 


Well-attended Churches 


HE SUNDAY MORNING SERVICE, well 
attended, means a vigorous church. A decline 
in church-going invariably is attended by a failing 
parish. When people go to church it means they 
are interested in the works of the parish, and this 
interest is stimulated by sermon, music, announce- 
“ments of parish activities, and good-fellowship. Uni- 
tarians must become better church-goers, a virtue 
that may be cultivated for all the liberal declaration 
that each individual may be his own preacher and 
teacher if he will. Unitarians do not depend upon 
any pulpit or body of doctrine to point out the way 
of righteousness. This explanation, however, does 
not constitute an excuse for absence from church. 
There is where the way is pointed regularly and 
most effectually. 
A movement is now under way which it is be- 
lieved will build up congregations. At least 125 
churches in the United States and Canada have 
signified their intention of engaging in the church- 
attendance campaign sponsored by the Laymen’s 
League. The churches which have entered the con- 
test are divided into three classes: (1) those with 
a recent average attendance of more than one hun- 
dred; (2) those with a recent average attendance 
of more than fifty and not more than one hundred; 
(3) those with a recent average attendance of fifty 
or less. Each of the six churches making the 
greatest percentage of gain in the class within which 
it falls will be invited to send one delegate to An- 
niversary Week, 1922, at the expense of the Lay- 
men’s League. In addition, the church with the 
largest average attendance and the church making 
the greatest numerical gain will each be invited to 
send one delegate. 
Every church in the Fellowship ought to partic- 
ipate in this campaign. One way of securing in- 
_ terested persons is to provide a goal. The goal has 
been set. It remains for the churches to furnish 
_ the machinery and set it in operation. Tur Ruc- 
TER suggests that copies of the sermon on churech- 
. ng, delivered by that remarkable layman George 
Sar, Hoar, be procured from the American Unitarian 
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Association and placed in the hands of prospective 
churech-goers. This passage alone should convince 
absentees of their obligation :— 


I suppose there are very few persons among those who do 
not go to church themselves who would not regard it as a 
grievous public calamity if all our churches were closed, and 
the public worship of God and the preaching of the gospel were 
discontinued. It would, in my judgment, if that were to happen, 
be impossible to maintain liberty, self-government, or any form 
of Republic which depends for its success on the character of 
its citizenship. 


Church-going is more than a duty, it is a neces- 
sity. Well-attended churches mean regenerating 
communities and a righteous nation. May this 
movement of the Laymen result in the revival lib- 
eral churches need. 


Hearst’s International Treason 


E PROTEST AGAINST the attitude of the 

scandalous Hearst papers in the matter of 
the Arms Conference. It is unpatriotic, and it is 
international treason. Mr. Hearst has issued 
orders to his editors to write editorials: (1) proy- 
ing that England wants the number of submarines 
reduced and the size diminished in order that other 
nations may lack weapons to successfully with- 
stand her fleets; (2) proving that Japan demands 
that the United States shall not fortify her posses- 
sions in the Pacific in order that such possessions 
may not be able to defend themselves when at- 
tacked; (3) proving that France does not wish to 
reduce her army of 800,000 men because she pro- 
poses to become the “aggressive, oppressive, mili- 
taristic power of Europe.” The order of Mr. 
Hearst to his editors concludes, “I am afraid that 
the Disarmament Conference is rapidly becoming 
a disillusionment conference for Americans, who 
now see in actual operation the secretive, greedy, 
grasping, lying policies of foreign diplomats.” 

The editors, who work for him, helpless men, 
chief of whom is Brisbane, fearing to offend the 
hand that feeds them, proceed to spread before the 
multitude who shape their opinions of’ current 
events from the various Hearst publications, spe- 
cious arguments urging practical withdrawal of 
the United States from the Conference unless the 
Hearst demands are met. What the Conference 
may succeed in accomplishing we do not know; 
what may be the secret intention of the diplomats 
we do not know either; but one thing we do. know— 
people the world around are weary to the point of 
exhaustion of wars and preparations for wars. 
This feeling has finally voiced itself in a universal, 
irresistible demand that the men who have the 
power of making and unmaking wars show a sem- 
blance at least of an effort for extended peace. 
This attempt is encountering difficulties enough. 
Mr. Hearst adds one more by throwing the apple of 
discord into the midst of the envoys. The demand 
now is for united action, but Mr. Hearst vigorously 
opposes co-operation. He wishes to lead an in- 
surgent movement of his own. All we can wish 
for his plan is that the people refuse absolutely 
to follow it, and that they count his sheets 
unclean. : 


Four-Power Treaty 


N THE BACKGROUND of the most important de- 
| tails of the project for the limitation of armaments 
as they took form in discussions at the Conference, 
a grave problem involving America’s part in the entire 
movement shaped up in ominous outline last week. 
The possible difficulties of the immediate future were 
suggested by a contradictory interpretation of the 
scope of the negotiated agreement. The President’s 
original interpretation of the phrase “insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions” contained in the treaty, 
as not comprising the homeland of Japan, was given 
out in the White House on October 20. Explaining 
this construction of the scope of the treaty later on 
in the same day, the President announced that he had 
‘Jearned from the United States delegates to the Con- 
ference that they have agreed to the construction which 
includes the homeland of Japan in the term ‘insular 
possessions and insular dominions,’ and has no objec- 
tions to that construction.” 
This divergence of interpretation as between the Sec- 
retary of State and the White House on an essential 
phase of the negotiations for the limitation of arma- 


ments as a whole caused profound commotion in the . 


Senate. It especially disturbed those members of the 
ratifying body who in the last administration opposed 
the ratification of Article X. of the covenant of the 
League of Nations on the ground that it was suscep- 
tible of misinterpretation. Vividly expressive of the 
state of mind of this group in the Senate was Senator 
Borah’s observation that an agreement capable of such 
directly contradictory ‘interpretation by the Executive 
and by the delegates who had negotiated it could not 
be expected to meet with the approval of the ratifying 
power. Under the bewildering circumstances, the daily 
press reflected a general expectation that the treaty, 
when it is transmitted to the Senate, would be accom- 
panied by reservations framed by the Executive. 

The question then arose, “In the event of such mod- 
ifications, what would be the attitude of the other 
three parties to the agreement?” A despatch from 
Tokyo published a few days after the issuance of the 
text of the treaty quoted Premier Baron Takahashi of 
Japan as saying, “The Quadruple Entente, which for 
Japan replaces the Anglo-Japanese Alliance, is much 
wider in bearing and removes all chances of war.” 
That utterance was interpreted to mean that not only 
is Japan content with the treaty as it stands, but that 
it would regard its ratification and application as 
ample compensation for the abandonment of the Anglo- 
Japanese treaty, which it spetifically abrogates. It 
was pointed out by the opponents of Article X., who 
are now opposing Article II. of the four-power treaty 
in the Senate, that Premier Takahashi’s interpretation 
of the scope of the treaty tended to commit America 
even more deeply and in a wider region of eventual- 
‘ities than Article X. would have committed it. Would 
an amended Article II.—an Article II. expressly ex- 
cluding military action by the United States—be ac- 
cepted by Japan as a fair equivalent of a treaty in 
which Britain definitely pledges military action in the 
event of a menace to Japan? That was the question 
which the friends of peace by the ratification of the 
Pacific treaty were asking themselves as the time for 
the submission of the agreement to the Senate ap- 
proached. 

Another problem calculated to disturb the equanim- 
ity of both the American and British delegates to the 
Conference—and actually disturbing it—was the atti- 
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Draws Senate Fire 


tude defined by France on the question of the limita- 
tion of capital-ship construction as well as of the re- 
duction of submarine construction. To her previous 
suggestion that her right to construct ten superdread- 
noughts during the “naval holiday” be recognized, 
France last week put another phase of her naval plans 
into specific form. The French delegation announced 
that, in the event that Great Britain and America 
agree to reduce their respective submarine establish- 
ments to 90,000 tons, then France expects their consent 
to build submarines up to the same limit for the French 
Navy. This situation Secretary Hughes met by pro- 
posing, with the prompt acquiescence of Great Britain, 
that the 90,000 maximum of submarine tonnage be 
further reduced to 60,000 tons. On December 23 the 
French delegation indicated its approval of the reduced 
maximum, but announced the determination of France 
to maintain a submarine power equal to the maximum. 
The spokesmen of France also expressed doubts as to 
the practicability of submarine limitation in any form 
at the present conference. 

Secretary Hughes was so profoundly impressed with 
the French demand for the right to construct ten 
capital ships beyond her present naval strength, that 
he informed Premier Briand by cable that the French 
proposal menaced the success of the main purpose of 
the Conference. In a message from London, dated 
December 18, the French Premier informed the chair- 
man of the Conference that he had given instructions 
to the French delegation “in the sense which you de- 
sire.” The quid pro quo of this concession was plainly 
revealed in this passage in the Premier’s message: 
“But so far as the defensive ships are concerned (light 
cruisers, torpedo boats, and submarines), it would be 
impossible for the French Government, without put- 
ting itself in contradiction with the vote of the cham- 
bers, to accept reductions corresponding to those which 
we accept for capital ships under this formal reserve 
which you will certainly understand.” It thus became 
plain that France has no intention of pledging herself 
to refrain from the construction of undersea warships, 
which she has emphatically characterized as. purely 
defensive armament. Significant in this connection is 
the view expressed by Mr. Balfour at a recent meeting 
of the Naval Commission that France’s desire to build 
submarines for defense is inexplicable on any naval 
theory. 

In the meanwhile, some estimate of the delicacy of 
the problem of Chino-Japanese relations was suggested 
by a statement by the chief of the Chinese delegation. 
This spokesman of China declared that the refusal 
of Japan to withdraw the twenty-one demands imposed 
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Japan impossible, but would nullify the larger purpose 
of the Conference. Among the unsolved problems, the 
restoration of Shantung to China continued to engage _ 
the attention of the negotiators. On this point China — 
and Japan appeared to have reached a deadlock. To 
the Japanese announcement before adjournment over 

the holidays that some progress had been made, the — 
Chinese replied with the intimation that an impasse 
had been reached, and that no further negotiations 
could be carried on on the basis of the Japanese de- 
mand for the payment of the purchase price over a 
period of twenty years instead of three, the raising 
the money by a loan from Japan, and the stipulati 
that the general traffic manager of the railroad afte! 
its purchase by China must remain Japanese. 8 y 
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Four Rules in Our Office 


An address, in part, delivered in Boston, Mass., December 6, 1921, 
before the Pilgrim Publicity Association, leading organization of 
advertising men in New England, by the Editor of THE REGISTER 


time. In fact, they are principles rather than 

rules. They are as old as the world. They are 
part of the natural law in business life just as grav- 
itation is part of the natural law in physical life. We 
have to go along with them. All we do in our office is 
to acknowledge them and use them, so that they become 
the law of our work and the way to our success. Of 
course it is wrong to fail and it is right to succeed. 
This faith is strong with our staff—we are all equals in 
our office—because as a religious establishment we hold 
that whatever we do must square with the soul of the 
universe. That is, we have a working philosophy, a 
reason for our actions all the time! You might call 
it religion in business. 

People who come and go, in the daily routine, say 
they like the atmosphere of our office. They ought to. 
Itis good. Atmosphere is not a mystery. Every office, 
like every home, has it. Atmosphere is the funded 
spiritual quality of the people who work and live in 
a place. They create a good atmosphere out of good 
thoughts, attitudes, practices. They make the atmos- 
phere. We make ours of a number of things. The 
four I give you are the most important. They assure 
any one who uses them of a good living and a good 
life—and what else are we here for? They are 
theories that work in the hardest testing-place—in in- 
dustry, commerce, and all other human relations. 


e | ‘HE RULES in our office came long before my 


Positive Words Attract 


Our first rule is, Be positive. We try to meet every 
situation, especially the difficult situation, with affirm- 
ative rather than negative minds and words. For ex- 
ample, we get a letter from a person asking for a copy of 
Tue Recister for November 24. We might reply (as 
most people do!), “We are sorry we cannot send you 
the paper; that edition has been exhausted.” Three 
deadly negative words repel the recipient of the letter. 
They are “sorry,” “cannot,” and exhausted.” We 
would write it thus: “We wish we might send you the 
issue of November 24. That edition has been entirely 
distributed.” See the difference. The positive words 
attract. In all conversations and correspondence it is 
our business to keep positive. We keep above and 
clear of natural mental resentment by putting away 
such negative little mischief-makers as “no,” “not,” 
‘nor,” “neither,” “never.” Of course we have common 
sense, which is really a sense of humor. The negatives 
sometimes are bound to come in. The deep thing 
is that the world is built on positive principles. Our 
doctrine runs down into the heart of things. Imagine 
a world made of such negatives as anarchy, chaos, 
hate, lies, lust, and theft. Impossible! Absurd! 
Now take in order the positive opposites of these 
things, and what do you have? Law, order, love, 
truth, purity, and honesty. There’s your world! And 
there’s your business and your life! The Great Apostle 
said, “Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good,’—the positive principle. 

Our second rule is, Be intimate. That is a good 
word. It means, to make mental contacts with a person. 


This is different from being familiar. We look for 
what is on his mind, in his heart. We get beyond the 
unhuman practice of treating a patron as an animated 
thing wanting so much of this or that. We are inti- 
mate, personal. We respect him, and our first desire 
is to understand him. Our life is a series of transac- 
tions. Everything we do is done between people. Com- 
modities are secondary. Our business is to meet minds 
and persuade them. Handing goods—even ideas—over 
a counter is crude and mean as a working rule. People 
who come into our office are received with the same 
studious courtesy we show to visitors whom we wel-. 
come into our living-room at home. Always the per- 
son! Let me illustrate. We address a letter to a person 
by name rather than “Dear Sir.” We sign- it by some 
other phrase than “Yours truly.” The letter itself is 
careful in phrase, as though the recipient were sit- 
ting there in our presence. Business—all business— 
is rich and delightful when it is done in this spirit. 
It receives its reward! 

Our third rule is, Be specific. What every man wants 
is such definite information on a given subject that 
by the use of it he can do only the right thing. What 
a satisfaction! What is the last detail that you ought 
to know to make a subject precise beyond all uncer- 
tainty? Get that detail. Keep above such careless and 
troublesome words as “about” (in the sense of “ap- 
proximately”) when you can get the exact date, figure, 
amount. Ask people to come to the point. It is 
spiritually wholesome so to do. The other way is 
slovenly and lazy. Often disagreements come after- 
ward because the vague and indefinite thing has been 
accepted. We in our office aim to make everything 
true to the specific principle. If we invite a manu- 
script, do we ask that it be in our office “at your con- 
venience” or “next week” or “to-morrow”? We say, 
rather, allowing reasonable time, of course, “Will 
you kindly have it in our hands Tuesday morning, 
December 20, at nine o’clock?” That last hour sticks 
like a hook in the mind. The specific way is straight, 
focussed, unmistakable; and it inspires confidence. It 
cures inefficiency and deceit, because much of the bluff- 
ing and alibi-offering is done to cover up want of spe- 
cific facts. The exact and definite mind is a delight and 
a joy. The effectual word is always specific. There 
is a completeness and finality about it that satisfies 
the spiritual law in the mind. 


Law of Service, Golden Rule 


Our fourth rule is, Serve. We know what service is. 
To-day there is much cant and ignorance about it. 
The law of service is the Golden Rule. That rule is 
mutual in its working. Compensation comes of it to 
him who serves as to him who is served. We serve and 
we receive our reward. We choose the form of service 
suited to our talent and suited to the needs of the 


people. They pay us according to the worth of our ser- 
vice. In every true service, both sides enjoy a benefit. 


Service is much greater than favors and obligations. 
Service stands up like a man. It gives people what — 
they are entitled to and asks for what it earns. It is 
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just. So it must be right always. Have you read 
the recent report of the Joint Congressional Commis- 
sion on Agricultural Inquiry? It shows how we have 
gone far off on the idea of service. Every dollar you 
spend on your living, the report says, is divided as 
follows: Thirty-seven cents goes into the commodity 
itself; fourteen cents’ is profit; and forty-nine cents is 
for service, so-called. Almost one-half of your dollar 
is taken for packages, delivery, display, transportation, 
and advertising, and the “overhead” for these things. 
So says the report. Service overdone is waste. Waste 
is ruin. Service seeks the whole welfare of a person. 
It is the quality that brings any calling to a profes- 
sional basis. It is the greatest principle in the world. 
_ These four things are the foundation of every worthy 
success. Neglect them, you fail; cleave to them, you 
succeed. They are ethically sound and commercially 
sure. It is a truism that the things that work all the 
time are good things. It is also true that the ideas that 
endure are true to the law of the world. When we 
find an idea is true—that it works—we grow enthu- 
siastic about it. Then it becomes our ideal. An ideal 
is an idea kept warm with emotion. We love our four 
rules for our work in our office: We are having the 
time of our lives. 2 


Church Attendance Leaders 


First Announcement of the Order of Standing 


ROM 144 CHAPTERS of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
} League, which have appointed church attendance 

committees and are keeping accurate records, 
reports of results for November are available. Tue 
CurisTIAN Ruecisrer publishes below the order of stand- 
ing in the three classes from which twenty representa- 
tives will be invited to Boston next Anniversary Week 
by the Laymen’s League, which intends to hold a meet- 
ing in Unity House to celebrate the success of the 
churches which report the greatest increases in attend- 
ance. At this meeting delegates will present specific 
information as to the causes contributing to growth. 

The big church; the church which has been making a 
long struggle for increased attendance and by its suc- 
cess has made further increase more difficult ; the small 
society with unlimited - possibilities for growth; and 
the substantial church midway—all have equal oppor- 
tunity under the system of selecting the delegates from 
three classes. 

All churches with a recent average attendance of 
more than 100 are in the “A” group; in “B” are those 
whose recent average attendance exceeds fifty but falls 
below 100; all the rest are placed in “C.” Each of the 
six churches making the greatest percentage of gain in 
its class will be invited to send a delegate at the ex- 
pense of the League. Add to this total a delegate from 
the chapter whose church has maintained the highest 
average attendance and another from the church mak- 
ing the greatest numerical gain, and the grand total of 
twenty is obtained. No church shall be entitled to send 
more than one delegate. 

The order in which the churches begin the advance 
that is to continue up to and including Easter Sunday, 
1922, is as follows, the leading ten in each group being 
given :— 

Od Mt 

Cleveland, Ohio—First Unitarian Church. 

Washington, D.C.—AIl Souls Church. 

Worcester, Mass.—Second Parish. 

St. Louis, Mo.—Church of the Unity. 


Buffalo, N.Y.—First Unitarian Church. 
Cambridge, Mass.—First Parish. 
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Indianapolis, Ind.—All Souls Unitarian Church. 

Boston, Mass.—South Congregational Church. 

Germantown, Pa.—Unitarian Church. ' 
Boston, Mass.—Second Church in Boston. 


‘RY 
Toledo, Ohio—First Unitarian Church. 
Fairhaven, Mass.—Unitarian Church. 
Concord, Mass.—First Parish. 
Northampton, Mass.—Second Congregational Church. 
Franklin, N.H.—First Unitarian Church. 
Watertown, Mass.—First- Parish. 
Uxbridge, Mass.—First Congregational Church. 
North Easton, Mass.—Unity Church. 
Ann Arbor, Mich.—First Unitarian Church. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—First Unitarian Church. 


LT i 
Littleton, Mass.—First Congregational Church. 
Canton, Mass.—First Congregational Church. 
Orange, N.J.—First Unitarian Church. 
Middleboro, Mass.—First Unitarian Church. 
Colorado Springs, Col—aAIl Souls Unitarian Church. 
Marblehead, Mass.—Second Congregational Church. 
Northfield, Mass.—First Unitarian Church. 
Reading, Mass.—Unitarian Church. 
Long Beach, Calif.—First Unitarian Church. 
Bedford, Mass.—First Parish. 


Forty-four churches have qualified in class “A,” fifty- 
five in “B,” and forty-five in “C.” 

It is apparent at this early date that, while innumer- 
able combinations are possible, only unforeseen circum- 
stances will eliminate the First Unitarian Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio, All Souls, Washington, D.C., and the 
Second Parish in Worcester, Mass., from the list of 
leaders in maintaining the largest average attendance 
for the winter. 

On its record for more than a year, All Souls, Sche- 
nectady, N.Y., which does not appear in this month’s 
standing, is expected to rise rapidly in the “A” group. 
Church attendance always has been emphasized by the 
Schenectady Chapter and careful records have been 
kept for many months. A comparison between cor- 
responding Sundays of 1920 and 1921, over a period of 
eleven weeks, reveals a gain of 80 per cent. 

In the “B” and “C” groups there are manifold pos- 
sibilities for changes. Numerous churches in the above 
lists may be replaced by some which failed of being 
included this month by the narrowest of margins. 

Only those churches are eligible in which a chapter 
of the Laymen’s League is officially recognized. 
Churches which have called new ministers since Novem- 
ber 1, 1921, are eliminated by the rules laid down by 
the executive committee of the League. Many churches 
which are not eligible are taking advantage of the 
general movement to increase their own membership 
and influence. 

This church-attendance record was conceived by the 
Laymen’s League and included in its list of essential 
contributions to the Unitarian religious, educational, d 
and spiritual campaign. By the stimulation of church 
attendance the League hopes to be of very tangible 
assistance to the church membership campaign in which 
a 25 per cent. increase is the present goal. 


That elusive thing called personality is less visible 
than invisible. Every human being carries around 
with him an aura of influence quite apart from any 
perceptible physical element. Blind persons appear to 
be especially sensitive to it. Thus Helen Keller can — 
analyze the character of those who are near her. 
Certain vibrations pass from individuals who are in 
front of her, enabling her to estimate their qualifica- 
tions and temperament. As Walt Whitman put it 
man is not all included between his hat and his bi 
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“Christ and the Creeds” 


English Churchmen Assent to Unitarian 
Doctrine 


N THE ISSUE of Tum Rucistur for December 15, 

the English correspondent, T. Rhondda Williams, 

described the conflict between two groups within the 
Church of England, the High Church group and the 
Broad Church group. The Modern Churchman, a 
monthly magazine in the cause of “truth, freedom, and 
comprehensiveness in the Church of England,” de- 
voted its September issue to a report of the then recent 
Modern Churchmen’s Conference held at Cambridge, 
England. The general subject of the conference was 
“Christ and the Creeds.” An account of the conference 
will add to-the interest already excited by Mr. Will- 
iams’s timely article. 

The interesting thing about this conference to liberal 
thinkers was the expression of assent to the principles 
laid down by William Ellery Channing, Theodore 
Parker, and James Martineau, and perpetuated in the 
Unitarian movement on the continent, in England 
and in America. As the editor of the Modern Church- 
man said in his foreword: “It would be idle to pretend 
that the views expressed are in harmony with popular 
orthodoxy, or even with traditional orthodoxy. All 
that those who expressed them could hope is that they 
may be in harmony with progressive orthodoxy.” In 
another place he says, “The conference speakers were 
more concerned to adjust their orthodoxy to the ortho- 
doxy of the future than to harmonize it with the ortho- 
doxy of the past.” 

The addresses were notable for their historical 
knowledge of the Christological problem, their fear- 
less statement of facts, and their convincing argu- 
ments. Canon M. G. Glazebrook, D.D., speaking on 
“Christ and the Creeds,” answered the age-old ques- 
tion “What think ye of Christ” in terms of the liberal 
thinker. “It is not only in England that Christology 
claims the first place in religious discussions. The 
International Committee of Faith and Order has sent 
far and wide a series of four questions about the 
Creeds, the importance and the difficulty of which are 
largely derived from the same source. That is one of 

many indications that the more thoughtful part of the 
' English-speaking world, dissatisfied with the tradi- 
tional Christology, which. dates from the fourth 
century, is groping anxiously for some more adequate 
expression of that faith in Jesus Christ which it shares 
with fifty past generations.” : 

Canon Glazebrook, after showing that the discussion 
of the person of Christ has been the outstanding dis- 
cussion in the Christian Church since the great con- 
troversy between Arius and Athanasius, said: “So 
Christology is the great problem for the theologians 
of to-day, and not only as theologians but in a measure 
for all earnest Christjans. The same wondrous Per- 
sonality which baffled the analysis of the Greek 
philosophers, challenges our understanding as well 
as our worship: and the events of nineteen centuries 
have given us a larger sense than they could have of 
its significance. Their example impels us to apply 
our best thought to the interpretation of the greatest 
fact in human history; while their failures warn us 
how dangerous it is to assume the validity of tradi- 
tional conceptions.” 

Prof. J. F. Bethune-Baker, speaking on the subject 
esus as both Human and Divine,” after saying that 
es °c 
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“orthodoxy, in beginning with God, began at the wrong 
end,” declared: “The personality of Jesus is for 
religion and for science properly so-called, a perennial 
problem. . . . All Christian doctrine grows out of the 
puzzlement felt by the first generation of Christians. 
They knew he was a man in outward appearance and 
life, but there was something more which baffled them, 
and the doctrine that he was God as well as man was 
an early result of reflection on the facts of their actual 
experience. . 

“The question is one, primarily, for historical inves- 
tigation,” Professor Bethune-Baker proceeds. “In this 
historical investigation I can make no use of the tra- 
ditional beliefs in either His miraculous birth or His 
personal pre-existence. Both beliefs, no doubt, are of 
high religious value which Christianity must conserve. 
The former, like all docetic theories, stands for the 
fact of something new in human experience; but we 
know enough of the order of Nature now to discredit 
the ancient idea that the new can only come about by 
a break in the continuity of the order of Nature, 
and I can only regard this idea of miraculous birth 
in those days as natural and reasonable a way of 
accounting for a great personality and the experience 
of which Jesus was the cause and center, as it would 
be unnatural and irrational to-day.” 

(To be concluded) 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


VII 
Applying the Ninth Commandment 
Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. 


F THERE WAS ONE PERSON more than an- 
if other for whom Theodore Roosevelt felt profound 

contempt it was the person with the forked tongue. 
He himself was the soul of candor. He would not 
dissimulate. What he had to say about an individ- 
ual, he said to him direct, and there was an end. In 
his fight for a clean state he ran counter to many men 
who were expert in the art of trimming their sails to 
meet the prevailing wind. These men cared not what 
they did, nor for whom they worked provided the price 
paid was large enough. Casting about for some means 
of cataloguing these shifty individuals, putting them: 
in the class where they belonged, and revealing their 
exact status to the country, Roosevelt called on his 
intimate acquaintance with the Bible, and used the 
striking instance recorded in the fifth chapter of Acts 
where Ananias and Sapphira his wife conspired to hold 
back from the apostles Peter and John part of the price 
of the land they had~bought, representing it as the 
whole. Roosevelt’s fertile mind conceived the idea 


of forming an Ananias Club for modern deceivers, men 


who could not be depended on to tell the truth to their 
neighbors. 

The Ananias Club rapidly became famous. The 
country delighted in it. Roosevelt took an immense 
delight in adding to the membership, and secretly not 
a little satisfaction in getting before the country the 
names of false-hearted men who had long and bitterly 
opposed his policy of reform. He may have assigned 
persons to membership who did not deserve the notori- 
ety. Roosevelt was not a paragon of patience when 
opposition from individuals he considered in the wrong 
was concerned. He had intensely human qualities, 
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which were at once his strength and his weakness. 
He spoke as he felt with impetuous fervor. A number 
of times in his career, notably when he formed the 
Ananias Club, following the organization of the Pro- 
gressive party, and after the sinking of the Lusitania, he 
spoke and wrote with a bitter invective that made him 
many enemies, and seriously impaired his influence in 
the estimation of a number of good people. As a mat- 
ter of fact, his attitude in these instances was proof 
of his honesty. Other persons feel, and dissimulate, 
or remain silent through policy. Roosevelt felt, and 
spoke his convictions, though he must have known the 
result, for no man understood better how public opinion 
shapes itself. His enemies charged him with a long 
list of shortcomings. No one of them, however, at any 
time accused him of being a hypocrite; his wide-open 
honesty of purpose was too evident. 

Roosevelt originated the term “muckraker.” News- 
papers and magazines, at the time when the Roosevelt 
publicity method was uncovering an _ unbelievable 
amount of corruption and special privilege in high 
places, made much of the opportunity, and printed 
articles that reeked with sensational discovery of mal- 
feasance in high places. Roosevelt at once went to the 
heart of the matter. He said: “Muckrakers who rake 
up much that ought to be raked up deserve well of the 
community, and the magazines and the newspapers 
which publish their writings do a public service. But 
they must write the truth, and the service they do must 
' be real. The type of magazine I condemn is what may 
be called the Ananias muckraker type. No paper 
bought and sold by the special interests can be viler, or 
can play a more contemptible part in American politics, 
than the Ananias muckraker type of magazine, the 
type of magazine where the proprietor, editor and 
writer seek to earn their livelihood by telling what 
they know to be scandalous falsehoods about honest 
men.” 

He objected chiefly to that kind of writing because 
it confused the public mind. To accuse an honest man 
of dishonesty encourages rogues, and prevents decent 
citizens from distinguishing the true attack from the 
false. By and by the average citizen distrusts all pub- 
lic servants, becomes disheartened, and ceases to believe 
an honest efficient government possible. 

One of the achievements of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion was the passing of the Pure Food and Drugs Act. 
The act was persistently opposed by a large number of 
merchants who were making fortunes by illicit sales of 
adulterated products, chiefly foods. These merchants 
sold goods by means of a deceptive label that misrep- 
resented the contents of the package. Since the adul- 
terated-food men advertised heavily in newspapers and 
magazines, papers and magazines carrying their adver- 
tisements threw in the great weight of their opposition. 
In fact opposition was so well intrenched that six years 
passed before the bill became law. 

.On the same principle that false witness should not 
prevail in high places Roosevelt prosecuted vigorously 
other malefactor corporations. Scandalous abuses 
were practiced in the large meat-packing houses of 
Chicago and other cities. Despite bitter opposition 
from the packers and their satellites, a good nieat-inves- 
tigation law was framed and passed. He stopped 
flagrant corruption by the railroads by abolishing the 
pernicious system of rebates, and by favoring the pas- 
sage of the Hepburn bill, which gave the Interstate 
Commerce Commission control over the railroads. He 
uncovered frauds perpetrated by the great American 
Refining Company (the Sugar Trust), punished the 
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criminals, and restored to the United States Treasury 
$4,000,000 stolen by the Trust through a system of short 
weights. 

Charles R. Heike, secretary and treasurer of the 
Sugar Trust, was convicted and sentenced to prison. 
About the same time, Charles W. Morse, a prominent 
New York banker, who is again in the courts, was con- 
victed of fraudulent handling of the people’s money 
and likewise sentenced. .Both these men, due to the in- 
fluence of their position, were able to get commutation 
of their sentences. In view of this, and influenced by 
the fact that several of their subordinates who had been 
associated with the big criminals were obliged to serve 
out their term in jail, Roosevelt wrote his opinion of 
condoning the evil deeds of powerful men. “Every 
time a big moneyed offender, who naturally excites in- 
terest and sympathy, and who has many friends, is ex- 
cused from serving a sentence which a man of less 
prominence and fewer friends would have to serve, 
justice is discredited in the eyes of the plain people— 
and to undermine faith in justice is to strike at the 
foundation of the Republic.” 

Roosevelt attacked slander and misrepresentation 
however powerful and high-placed the factor that was 
practicing it. The New York Herald, one of the largest 
and wealthiest papers in the country, owned and edited 
by James Gordon Bennett, was found to be carrying a 
personal column of villanous character. At Roose- 
velt’s order, District Attorney Harry Stimson sued 
James Gordon Bennett for violation of the law that 
prohibited circulation of obscene literature through the 
mails. Mr. Bennett was living at the time in Paris, and 
every effort was made to enable him to conduct his case 
from that city; even the friendship of the Herald was 
offered Mr. Roosevelt. But the law declared that the 
accused must appear in person to answer to a crimi- 
nal charge; and the prosecution made the law apply to 
Mr. Bennett as it would have made it apply to an un- 
known defendant. Mr. Bennett eventually crossed the 
ocean, and was sentenced by the court to pay a fine of 
$30,000. The obnoxious personal column disappeared 
from the Herald, but Roosevelt thereafter was relent- 
lessly pursued in the columns of that paper. The 
other New York papers had excluded all mention of the 
trial, save one obscure notice; in consequence, the 
public does not know to-day why the Herald under Ben- 
nett pursued the Roosevelt administration with such _ 
persistent, virulent opposition. 

The belief has prevailed quite widely that Roose- 
velt was a party man, and that he was a shrewd politi- 
cian. Listen to his own statement in regard to the 
matter, a statement he bore out more than once 
to the letter: “I ask you, whatever your politics may be, 
to be non-partisan when the question of honesty is in- 
volved. A certain type of big corrupt corporation — 
cares nothing whatever for political parties when its 
interests are at stake; and labor unions of the same type 
act in the same fashion. I ask the people in their turn 
to pay no heed to parties when the great fundamental 
issues. of honesty and decency as against dishonesty 
and indecency are involved. Only let them act in the 
reverse way from the corporations and unions in ques- | 
tion. When it comes to the question of a crook I will 
respect party feeling to just this extent: If there are — 
two crooks, one of my party and one of another party, 
I will cinch the crook of my party first, because I feel by 
shade more responsible for him.” 

It must be evident that Roosevelt faced continual 
grave and critical periods in his application of the nin 
commandment, and faced along with them the a \ 
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tendency to indecision and non-action. Excuses can 
usually be found for refusing to assume risks that 
carry with them certain censure and determined oppo- 
sition. Roosevelt’s idea of action in such instances 

_is revealed in his autobiography. He says, “If the man 
is worth his salt he will do his duty, he will give the 
people the benefit of the doubt, and act in any way 
which their interests demand and which is not affirma- 
tively prohibited by law, unheeding the likelihood that 
he himself, when the crisis is over and the danger past, 
will be assailed for what he has done.” 

In an address he delivered before the Pacific Theo- 
logical Seminary in September, 1911, he appealed for 
honesty in public life as follows: “To all good citizens 
I make the appeal to stand for honesty in public life, 
and to stand for the creation of an opinion which shall 
demand truth and decency in the press and the maga- 
zines. Do what you can by private effort, but especially 


Next Week: 


é The Wet Red 


WAYNE B. WHEELER 


[sien points in a recent address before the Unitarian Club of ee 
ton by the General Counsel of the Anti-Saloon League of America 


its governmental policy a text which is familiar to all 

of you: that righteousness exalteth a nation; that sin— 

you might add, and sanctioned evil—is a reproach to any people. 
I believe that the greatest political achievement of any self- 
governing people is a willingness on their part to vote self- 
sacrifice and self-discipline upon themselves. The Highteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution is the finest gesture in that 
direction ever recorded in human history. We are told that 
this policy of government known as “national prohibition” is 
either going to make or break the United States. I say to you 
that prohibition enforced will make the United States the 
greatest nation on earth, economically, morally, dnd socially. 
The first twenty-two months of partially enforced prohibition 
have given us the evidence for making that kind of prophecy. 
What has prohibition done? Consider the fifty-one largest 
cities in the United States, and the result is like this: It re- 
duced the arrests for drunkenness from 307,108 in 1917 to 108,885 
in 1920. That is a decrease of more than 60 per cent. in the 
fifty-one largest cities where it was hardest to enforce the law 
and where outlawed liquor was most accessible. Take the 
- cities by themselves. Detroit in 1917 had 19,309 arrests for 
drunkenness; in 1920, only 6,244; something like 70 per cent. 
in decrease. Take your own city of Boston: 72,897 reduced 
to 30,409. Cincinnati,—too wet to wring out and hang on the 
line,—1,470 to 335. Milwaukee,—which the beer made so fa- 
mous,—1915, 3,073 ; 1920, 1,247. So on down the list. Prohibi- 
tion has decreased the arrests for drunkenness over 60 per cent. 
In most of these cities they were more careful to arrest the 
man who became drunk than they were in the days of the open 
saloon. In Cleveland, for instance, they would say to the 
policeman in the old days: “Don’t arrest a man unless he be- 
“comes an ‘absolute public nuisance. Give him to his friends 
to take home or get the saloon-keeper to take him in the back 
room so he can sober up and go home, rather than take him 
down to the police station.” In most of the cities to-day it 
is the policy to arrest the man who is found drunk. That is 
for two reasons. The first is that those officers who are opposed 
to prohibition will ‘arrest a fellow even if they only smell it 
on his breath, so as to make a record and to be able to say, 
“Look at the number of arrests under this prohibition system.” 
Or those officers who want to do their duty will arrest a man 
who is drunk and will say to him, “You tell us where you got 
your liquor and you will get a light fine.’ They often use that 


Te UNITED STATES OF AMERICA is now applying in 


‘e as a means of getting the evidence on the man who has furnished 
2 -the supply. These figures are conservative in showing the 
reduction. 


You can get a fine contrast now if you will follow what is 
going on in the countries that are continuing the same policies 
that we continued a few years ago. Take our friends in Eng- 

land. Some of them are criticising very severely our prohibi- 
m policy here in the United States. They forget that the 
eport of the commission appointed by the King on the condi- 
une the Se ged soi in England and Wales submitted to 
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by organized effort and by pressure upon those who are 
your representatives, to bring about the day when the 
man who wilfully misleads the public, and wilfully 
lies to the public, on any question of interest to the 
public, shall be amenable—if possible to the law, if not, 


- to the force of public opinion—exactly as if he were a 


malefactor of any other kind.” 

In Roosevelt’s estimation the chief offense of the 
public man was theft, and that of the public writer, 
mendacity. “The infamy of the creature who tries to 
assassinate an upright and honest public servant doing 
his duty,” he said once, “is no greater than the infamy 
of the creature who tries to assassinate an honest 
man’s character.” 

Slanderous perverters of truth had small chance with 
this defender of public righteousness. He based his 
attitude on an ancient code, and he could not have had 
a better justification. © 


“A Student of Religion.” 


Parliament a few months ago shows that the convictions for 
drunkenness in England and Wales have increased 62.5 per 
cent. in the last twelve months. ...I have always felt this 
way about it: If we were as critical of England’s drink policy 
as some of our English friends are of America’s prohibition 
policy, we might suggest to them that if they didn’t waste two 
billion dollars annually on liquor they might be able to apply 
iton the interest of the debt they owe the United States. I 
say that in all kindliness, because we owe her a great deal in 
many ways, but there needs to be more co-operation on this 
question which means so much to the sobriety and welfare of 
the nation. 

You can go to the many countries of the world to-day and 
compare our record with theirs, and you will find that their 
arrests for drunkenness are increasing in just about the same 
rate that ours are decreasing, and any nation that adopts a 
policy that decreases drunkenness is not making a failure from 
the standpoint of making a greater or better citizenship. 

Consider the matter from the standpoint of deaths from 
alcoholism. Take New York City, which has been the storm- 
centre of the illicit trade, where they have corrupted many 
officers, and where through the permit system they have stolen 
permits and bribed officers to give out permits, and all that 
sort of thing. What does it show? In 1917 the number of 
deaths was 560.. What were they in 1920 when they said people 
were drinking wood alcohol and this poison stuff that killed 
them like rats? The total number was 98, or about one-sixth. 
Consider the list of evil things that followed in the wake of 
the un-American, law-breaking liquor habit and you will find 
they have been tremendously reduced—not eliminated, but 
tremendously reduced. ’ 

Take the report of some of your social workers in Boston, 
who know what people suffered under the drink policy. They 
give you a graphic record of better homes, and children better 
clothed and better fed. Read that significant report from Com- 
mander Evangeline Booth. They made a survey through all 
of the Salvation Army organizations,—the locals,—and there 
is no organization in the country closer to the poor and the 
down-and-out. Commander Booth wrote three great articles 
for the War Cry. She said in New York City they used to 
gather in the drunks on Thanksgiving Day. Last Thanksgiv- 
ing they had a hard time to find any to feed, and so they de- 
cided they would expend their energies in taking care of chil- 
dren. She said that from that time on, the Salvation Army 
would spend more time on the cradle and give less to the grave; 
they could go into more constructive work instead of taking 
care of the wreckage of the liquor traffic. She said that the 
Highteenth Amendment will do more to bring in the kingdom 
of God on earth than any other single piece of legislation. 

We must not blink the fact that prohibition, if it is not 
enforced, is going to weaken orderly government all along 
the line. If the law is not enforced, every one of our personal 
rights and our property rights are insecure. Civilization goes 
back to chaos. The only guarantee that you will. have that 
ean hold your property or have your person secure is the brute 
force that is within you, and all the opportunity that you now 
have to develop yourself intellectually and spiritually must be 
given up to work of defending your person and your property. 
Therefore, when you start on a policy in a nation to toy with or 
wink at the violation of law, you are playing with fire. To 
change the figure, it distils its deadly poison into the very 
arteries of jurisprudence. It hamstrings and destroys every 
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effort of the officers of the law to maintain the majesty of the 
law and to see to it that the laws of orderly government are 
properly enforced. You come to a meeting like this to-night 
without fear, not because of the policeman on the beat, but 
because of the majesty of the law that gives its silent protection 
to every man and woman, rich and poor. You go home to-night 
and sleep soundly, without fear of a burglar breaking into your 
home, not because there is a sheriff in the county, but because 
of the law that gives you protection. That man or woman who 
will accept the blessings of government and then will refuse to 
accept those burdens and responsibilities which guarantee those 
blessings is a slacker in civilian life just as a man is who will 
refuse to do his duty to defend his country in time of war. 

When this Eighteenth Amendment was adopted, most people 
felt that this fight was practically over; the law would be 
respected just as any ordinary law would be, and there was 
great surprise in the minds of many people that we had to 
continue a fight to have a part of the Constitution of the United 
States enforced. This Highteenth Amendment is here to stay 
as long as the government stands. It takes only two hundred 
Senators distributed in one branch of the legislatures in thir- 
teen States to prevent a change in the Constitution. That is 
the reason it took us so long to get it in there, but the other 
fellow also has to go over the same route to get it out, and 
he has to get a majority of the Jegislature in three-fourths 
of the States. The time will never come when we shall not 
have the majority of the legislature in States, let alone having 
three-fourths of the legislatures. 


Would Repeal Volstead Act 


It settles itself down to 'a question of whether the law shall 
be enforced, and that is a more vital question by far than 
whether or not we should have the Highteenth Amendment, 
or the Volstead Act, or any other law that is placed upon the 
statute books. Our enemies would not let us quit this fight, 
because they decided this Eighteenth Amendment should not 
become operative. They said so in literature in their Associa- 
tion Opposed to National Prohibition. That means it shall 
not be enforced; that is all. I say to you that is an indefensible 
position. Take the Association Against the Prohibition Amend- 
ment, which has some rather distinguished citizens of your 
own State among its membership and among the signers of 
ithe literature they are sending out. What do they say? They 
say there are two main purposes of their organization: first, 
to repeal the Volstead Act; second, to let each State adopt its 
own code for the enforcement of prohibition. Now, what does 
that mean? That means that the wet States are going to re- 
main wet and the dry States to remain dry under the prohibi- 
tion laws that they have. It means nothing but nullification 
of the Highteenth Amendment by the failure to enact legisla- 
tion for enforcement in the wet States. If those gentlemen 
realized what was the import of that thing, they would hes- 
itate to leave their names on it, because that ancient and dis- 
credited doctrine of nullification went to its death at the close 
of the Civil War. 

The Supreme Court has repeatedly stated that the Constitu- 
tion is the supreme law of the land, state constitutions and 
state laws to the contrary notwithstanding. That is the prin- 
ciple that is established to control this nation in order to 
make it a great republic, and those who would hack at the 
charter of our great liberty and that great principle of govern- 
ment which has made this the greatest nation on earth are in 
‘a position which they and their children will not be proud of 
in the years to come. 

There are thirty organizations founded since the Highteenth 
Amendment has been adopted, whose object is to kill it. They 
have different names and are located in different sections of 
the country, but they have a common plan. First, they want 
to capture the executive department of the government. They 
started in to do that before the last convention. If you remem- 
ber, they had as their choice the chief executive of the State 
of New Jersey, who boasted that he would make New Jersey 
as wet as the Atlantic Ocean. Why did they want the chief 
executive? Because he chooses the Attorney General of the 
United States. They wanted an Attorney General of the United 
States who would choose district attorneys and assistants who 
would wink at evasion of that law or be unaggressive in its 
enforcement. In place of that they got a man who is an out- 
standing advocate of law and order. I want every one of you 
to read that great utterance of the Attorney General of the 
United States at the American Bar Association meeting at 
Cincinnati. He laid it down that it was the duty of every 
officer of the law to enforce the law; that it was the duty of 
every citizen of the United States to obey the law; and as long 
as he was head of the Department of Justice he would put 
the whole power of the government back of the enforcement 
of the Highteenth Amendment or any other law that is on the 
statute books. They didn’t want that kind of man in the 
Attorney General’s office. 

They did not want a chief executive who would appoint a 
man who was too aggressive, but they got a prohibition com- 
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missioner who will sit up all the night long to get a better plan 
worked out for the enforcement of the law. He is a friend of 
the law. You saw what happened in New York. Things have 
been moving over there. They said nothing could be done in 
Pennsylvania. It has always been wet there and it has always 
been against any aggressive policy of enforcement of any law 


. that restricted the liquor traffic, but they have started in Penn- 


sylvania, and they will keep on to Kentucky. Kentucky has the 
largest supply of bonded liquor in the country. You have got to 
clean up where the supply is and the place where the officers 
are who will issue the permit for distributing that supply. _ 

They wanted to control another part of the government. 
They have attempted to influence the judiciary, not only in 
securing appointments, but in influencing the court when those 
eases were before it. I speak advisedly on that point. When 
the Highteenth Amendment was before the Supreme Court of 
the United States, this organization in New York City sent 
out its literature asking for funds to carry out this plan, and 
in that confidential memorandum they said :— } 


The Supreme Court of the United States is very sensitive to — 
public opinion. We must make the judges feel the outrage of 
public sentiment on this question and it will take a large 
amount of money to do it. ‘ 


The Supreme Court handed down one of the greatest opinions 
that has been rendered from that bench, sustaining the High- 
teenth Amendment and sustaining the Volstead Act as a rea- 
sonable piece of legislation to enforce the Highteenth Amend- 
ment. 

The last branch of the government the enemies of prohibi- 
tion want to control is the legislative. They want to control 
Congress. Why? To repeal the Volstead Act so that we 
eannot get the full fruits of our victory and get it enforced. 
That is what this fight is for now on the bill known as the 
Anti-Beer bill. [This bill has since become law.] Beer has 
never been recommended as a medicine. It is not found in the 
pharmacopeia. They could only rake up one doctor in the 
United States to come down to speak in its behalf before the 
committee. He came from New York City, and he said that 
he represented the New York Medical Society. They wired to 
New York and the Society denied that he represented them. 
They said he came to their society and they would not have 
anything to do with him. Beer has never been recognized as 
a medicine. It has ‘too little alcohol in it to make it useful 
as a stimulant, and too much to make it safe as a beverage. 

We found that they were importing into this country, sup- 
posedly for non-beverage purposes, more liquor than we were 
using up. Now our big trouble was the source of supply on 
hand. There was a large amvunt on hand. We knew we 
should have to watch it very carefully. They said it would 
only take two or three years before it was gone, but they were 
getting it in here and manufacturing it. So we put into this 
bill a, provision that you could not manufacture any more of 
the spirituous liquors or ship any more in as long as there 
was sufficient liquor in this country to supply the non-beverage 
needs. 

The only thing they have been urging now is that we are put- 
ting some provision in to allow ‘an officer to go into your home 
‘and search*your house at night. It is untrue. The bill itself 
limits the right of search more than that which has been recog- 
nized through the revenue laws since the beginning of the 
government. 


Financed German-American Alliance 


The overwhelming majority of the United States Senate and 
the House of Representatives stand for the Constitution and for 
law and order, and that is all that bill contains, a provision 
which will give us a chance to enforce in a reasonable way the 
Highteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United States. — 

A number of your Congressmen have voted right on ‘this 
question. They will come back here and the wets will decide 
they ought to be defeated, and then those Congressmen will 
not be on trial but you will be on trial as to whether or not 
you stand for law and order. If you fail on that, do not find 
any fault with Congress thereafter for not enacting good laws, 
but blame the sentiment of your own district. 

We must wake up in this country if we are going to choose 


‘rightly between orderly government and disorderly government, 


between the Constitution and the liquor traffic. The liquor | 
traffic was disloyal to the government and helped to finance 
the German-American Alliance, and it is just as disloyal to-day. 
I am not talking theory to you now ; 

We have got to learn and live the American Creed. How. 
miany,of you can recite that creed? I hesitate even to ask that 
question, because there are so many who know it in general 
but cannot tell you what it is in particular. 


‘ 


I believe in the United States of America, a pore ghee of. 
by and for the people, whose just powers are derived from aaa 
consent of the governed, a democracy in a republic, a sov 
nation of sovereign States, a perfect Union, one and re Aa 
established upon those principles of freedom, equali ty, justice 
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and humanity for which American patriots consecrated their 
_ lives and their fortunes. I believe it is my duty, therefore, to 
~ my country, to support its Constitution,— 


and that includes the Highteenth Amendment,— 
to obey its laws,— 


and that includes the National Prohibition Act,— 
to respect its flag, and to defend it from all enemies. 


Who are the enemies of the flag to-day? Not alone the boot- 
legger who defies the Prohibition Act, not alone the so-called 
.Red who would overthrow this government by force, but it 
includes the men who are encouraging lawlessness at this 
hour when there is so much unrest in our country. Do you 
realize that the officers of the law, those who are trying to 
stand for law and order, are disturbed about the situation in 
this great nation as they have never been before? Did you read 
the formal action of the judges of the United States when 
they met at Cincinnati a few months ago? The president of 
the Judicial Section of the American Bar Association is Judge 
John Charles Wood of South Carolina. He was not a friend 
of the Highteenth Amendment when that Amendment went into 
effect, but he was loy'al enough as a citizen to say, “I have 
taken an oath to support the laws of the land and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States.” He has been one of the best judges 
on the bench in enforcing that law. When they met at Cincin- 
nati, as president, he presented the report. It went to the 
executive committee and there was thoroughly considered. 
Then it went to the full judicial section just after the address 
of Chief Justice Taft, who himself, by the way, is a good Uni- 
tarian. After he had made his address, Judge Wood presented 
that report, and I can give it to you verbatim :— 

The Judicial Section of the American Bar Association, venturing to 
speak for all of the judges, issues this warning to the American people: 
That respect for law and reverence for law depend upon the examples 
and the ideals largely of those who enjoy the vantage-ground in life, 
both in society and in business. The people of the United States have 
endeavored to prohibit the age-long evil of the liquor traffic through 
Constitutional and statutory enactment. 

When, for the gratification of their appetite or the promotion of 

their interests, lawyers, bankers, great business men, leaders in society, 
both men and women, scoff at this law or disobey it, they are aiding 
the cause of anarchy, promoting mob violence, robbery and homicide. 
They are sowing dragons’ teeth, and they need not be surprised if no 
judicial or police authority can save our country or humanity from 
reaping the harvest. 
That is the most startling utterance ever made by the judges 
of the United States and they made it after great deliberation 
and consideration and they issued that warning to the American 
people. : 

This nation must live by the processes of orderly government. 
It must not be ruled by the Red who would destroy those orderly 
processes of government, nor will it be ruled by the Blue who 
will take all the joy out of life. It will be ruled by the Red, 
White, and Blue, 


LETTERS totHE EDITOR 


For the Church Bulletin-Board 


To the Editor of THe CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

Knowing that your paper is backing up President Harding 
and Mr. Hughes in their splendid work for limitation of 
armaments by international agreement, I am taking the liberty 
of calling your attention to one more effective way of building 
‘up public opinion in this effort to establish “peace on earth, 

2 good-will toward men.” , 
This method is to suggest to the ministers of the churches of 
- America that they place, several: days of each week, on the 
bulletin-boards of their churches brief and telling sentences 
on reduction of armaments and other aspects of the Conference, 
leaving the remaining days for the announcements of their 
- ehurch services. 

Would you like, through your columns, to announce to the 
ministers that our committee will be glad to furnish, free of 
charge, texts, appropriate quotations, and posters, which they 
‘may find useful on the bulletin-boards, and that these may be 

secured by writing to the Hxecutive Secretary, Miss Mabel 
©. Willard? Rosr D. Fores, 
- ‘Chairman, Committee for International Reduction of Armament. 


Ee Msounay: Wasa ne 2 2 UTS 0 
_ The Appeal for Vienna 
To the Editor of Tur CuristraAN ReEGIster :— 


x Excuse me if I make a slight criticism. 

Ness’s article about Vienna in the last number of THE RecisTEeR 
and the appeal of the Editor to help Vienna, but I looked in 
_ yain for any address to which contributions could be sent. 


ont S2at 


I read Mr. Van 
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There has been similar omission in appeals for several causes 

in other papers. Should not an address be given with every 

such appeal? Kindly inform me who is collecting; there may 

be others who would like this information. E. G. 8. 
Hpenwoop, R.I. 


[The best way to help Vienna with money is to send contri- 
butions to the American Friends Service Committee, Wilbur 
K. Thomas, Executive Secretary, 20 South 12th Street, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. The Friends are doing the very best relief work 
in Europe. Every penny is most.admirably administered. 

As Tue Recister indicated, there is another important thing 
to do which is just as pressing, and, in a sense, is of larger 
significance. Austria owes this country $24,055,708.92 for food 
purchased from the United States Grain Corporation. Austria 
has been absolutely unable to pay. The interest has been 
growing, also. In her disability she is exactly like the other 
debtors to this country, whose total obligations are $11,000,000,- 
000. The difference is, Austria is among the worst off of all 
European countries. Not even Russia suffers more. 

The United States Senate learned, week before last, that it 
was impossible to put through a bill proposed by the Senate 
Committee on Finance to demand the payment of interest on 
this $11,000,000,000, and to require the payment in full by 
1947; for at present, it is reliably stated, not even the interest 
ean be paid. To attempt it would be still further to disturb 
financial conditions in Europe. 

But these other debtors are not starving. They can get on. 
Let the Senate pass for Austria special legislation relieving 
her of her debt for twenty years. By this help, Austrian 
capital, what there is left of it, would be able, we are assured, 
to feed the thousands and save the further decline of the 
people. 

Ask your United States Senator to do in effect for Austria 
what the Congress has done for Russia, to which country 
$20,000,000 for relief was voted last week. Tell your Senator 
to help Austria now. It is charity, and it is good business; 
for if the pressure on Austria is not eased, nothing but col- 
lapse of that country can follow. In that ease we shall lose 
everything as well as see tens of thousands of people starve. 

Write to your Senator at once, if it is only a postal card, and 
if it is only to say: “You have helped Russia. Good! Help 
Austria. Do it now. Save this people! Save especially the 
little children !”—TueE Eprror.] 


Do You Recognize this “Worker”? 


To the Editor of THe Curistian REGISTER :— 


May I pass on through THE Recistrer a‘ bit of experience 
which cost me $35, and which I present as a Christmas gift 
to my fellow-ministers? This last week, a young man, claiming 
to be suffering from tuberculosis, came to me. Previously I 
had a telephone message purporting to come from a physician 
having the young man in charge. Said physician said he had 
telegraphed Rey. William L. Sullivan in New York and then 
read to me the alleged reply, asking that the young man be 
referred to me, and saying to draw upon him for any amount. 
The man gave the name of Ralph Hale, but no doubt he has a 

-variety of names. He spoke in familiar terms of many of our 
ministers and I “fell” to the extent of endorsing a draft on 
Dr. Sullivan for $35. I have paid it this morning, after a wire 
from Dr. Sullivan saying the man is a fraud. This was a new 
game to me. 

I wish these high-salaried Eastern ministers would keep 
their friends at home and not let them prey on us poor pioneer 
preachers ! Frank 8S. C. Wicks. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


[This is the same clever young person, we should say, who 
got various sums from our ministers about two years ago. 
One of the parsons “cashed in” for him in the sum of $100. 
He was “tubercular” then, and a “physician” called the minis- 
ter by telephone, etc. We learned that he was arrested in 
Pittsfield, Mass., and that he served a prison sentence. He’s 
“in” again, out again.—THeE Epriror.] 


Why Should We Weep? 
LE BARON COOKE 


Why should we weep 

Now that it’s time to pass 

Out through the narrow door? 
Has Life not given us 
Sufficient love 

To light us through 

This little space of dark 
Called Death? 
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Religion and its Dictionary 

A DICTIONARY OF RELIGION AND ETHICS. 
Edited by Shailer Mathews, D.D., and Gerald 
Birney Smith, D.D. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

The purpose of this dictionary, as an- 
nounced, is to define all terms (not strictly 
Biblical) of importance in the field of re- 
ligion and ethics, and at the same time 
to discuss with some fulness terms of 
primary value. Biographical articles are 
included, limited to persons no longer liv- 
ing. The aim is historical rather than 
apologetic, and special regard is given to 
the psychology and history of religion. 
The volume is intended primarily for min- 
isters, Sunday-school teachers, and gen- 
eral readers who are interested in religion, 
not as technical students, but as those 
who wish to acquire accurate and com- 
pact information of the latest develop- 
ments in their special field. 

Of the one hundred and eight contrib- 
utors to this dictionary, thirty are con- 
nected with the University of Chicago. 
The book will undoubtedly prove useful 
to most of those for whom it is intended. 
Not bulky, the information it contains is 
generally understandable, neither burden- 
some nor technical. The high level of 
scholarship maintained is indicated in the 
list of contributors, among whom is Pro- 
fessor Christie of the Meadville Theolog- 
ical School. 

A dictionary, as one lexicographer de- 
fines the word, is ‘a book containing the 
words of any language or of any depart- 
ment of knowledge, arranged alphabet- 
ically, and usually also with the spelling, 
pronunciation, etymology, and definitions 
of the words, together with other explan- 
atory or illustrative features.” With only 
one of these secondary requirements of 
a dictionary does the one before us comply. 
It does not give pronunciations, it seldom 
contains etymologies, and while it gives a 
definition of words, it fails in important 
instances to give all the definitions usage 
requires. 

An ordinary dictionary gives nine def- 
initions; uses, of the word “character”; 
surely more than one of them belongs to a 
dictionary of religion and ethics. The 
word “religion” is given one definition, so 
broad that it is open to question whether 
it can properly be employed as a defini- 
tion at all. Here again, what an assist- 
ance would a little etymology render! 


And would any dispute as to the meaning 


of the word be settled by this large state- 
ment: “A function of human life express- 
ing itself in an attitude to environing 
realities which involves (a) a sense of 
dependence upon the same; (0) attempts 
to gain help therefrom through the estab- 
lishment of personal relations; and (c) 
the utilization of social experience, cul- 
ture, organizations and customs in such 
attempts’? Personal relation with the 
cosmos is as difficult to conceive as per- 
sonal relation with one’s motor-car. The 
largeness of environment does not alter 
quality. The distance to Sirius is no 
more sacred than the length of one’s din- 
ing-room table,—not so sacred, if a person 
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beloved is at the other end! ‘“Environing 
realities’ is a poor substitute for what 
the word “God” represents. 

In like manner, Arianism is called 
a heresy, leaving the reader ignorant of 
the fact that it was not always a heresy; 
and heresy is a “doctrine claiming to be 
Christian but opposed to the dogmas of the 
church,” though something deeper than 
reference to the particular doctrine is con- 
tained in the word, namely, the attitude 
of independent judgment (haireo, to 
choose). Atheism is ‘disbelief in the ex- 
istence of a personal God in control of the 
universe.” In that understanding of the 
word, atheism will become respectable, or 
a number of persons will have to bear 
reproach who could never otherwise be 
called atheists. “Evangelical” is “a term 
used to express .primary loyalty to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, in contrast to ec- 
clesiastical or rationalistic types of Chris- 
tianity.” Unitarians, however, who qual- 
ify as cherishing primary loyalty to the 
gospel of Jesus Christ, would scarcely be 
accepted as evangelical. 

A considerable list of omissions could be 
made for use in the preparation of a new 
edition. Under the head of “Encyclopx- 
dias,” in the Bibliography, why the as- 
tonishing omission of the Encyclopedia 
Biblica? Under “Modernism,” English, 
French, and Italian names are given, but 
one would suppose that Catholicism in 
America had been untouched. Thanksgiv- 
ing Day is given a date of origin, but no 
date for its official recognition.. Trinita- 
rians are a religious order for the ransom 
of Christians in Mohammedan captivity, 
as probably few persons have known; but 
why not mention that the word commonly 
means those who believe in the triune 
nature of God? 

Under the head of “Charity Organiza- 
tion,” credit is given to Chalmers for pi- 
oneer influence. American work in this 
direction is said to have been after the 
Mnglish model, and the first organization 
started in Buffalo in 1877. No mention 
is made of Joseph Tuckerman, who early 
in the century not only planted the seeds 
of organized charity in Boston, but 
preached his doctrines in England. His 
name does not appear in the Dictionary. 
Of the Tower of Babel only the Biblical 
account is referred to, the searcher after 
truth being left in ignorance of the 
Babylonian parallel and its explanatory 
character. 

Channing is left without definite state- 
ment as to the most important dates in 
his career, those of his change to Unita- 
rianism and the Baltimore sermon, itself 
worthy of separate mention as the most 
significant and influential single sermon 
of the century. Stopford Brooke, whose 
sermons are deemed worthy of study in 
divinity schools, would never be known 
as one of the leading preachers of his 
time by a reader of the short biographical 
mention of him. 

Of the biographical articles in general 
it may be said that they are so short as 
to be in many cases useless for the stu- 
dent. One wonders why they were thought 
necessary in a dictionary of religion and 
ethics of such limited space, since ency- 
clopredias furnish full information about 
them all. As brief characterizations they 
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are excellent, but the minister who goes 
no farther than they lead him will still 
stand in much need. 

If this dictionary had been printed on 
less heavy paper, and matter readily ac- 
cessible in other dictionaries and in ency- 
clopedias had been left out, a more gen- 
erous allowance could have been made for 
articles on subjects directly appropriate 
to such a book. A separate article, for 
example, could have been given to such 
an important word as “Redeemer,” with 
information as to its meaning in Job’s 
familiar use of it. 

These points of dissatisfaction would 


seem to show captiousness if they were _ 


not accompanied by the appreciation 
which this book deserves. Our strictures 
are not fault-finding, but complimentary. 
This is such a valuable piece of work and 
furnishes such riches of faithful scholar- 
ship that its very excellence suggests re- 
grets. The reader or student who con- 
sults it will wish to possess it. Though 
the minister cannot always depend upon 
it as the final authority which a diction- 
ary is often, unreasonably, thought to be, 
he will have full respect for its learning, 
will resort to it for guidance, and be 
under continual obligations to it for en- 
lightenment. J. W. D. 


A Bishop in South America 
HISTORY OF THB WILLIAM TAYLOR _SELF- 
SUPPORTING MISSIONS IN SouTH AmMpRICA. By 
Goodsil F. Arms. New York and Cincinnatt: 
The Methodist Book Concern. 


What the Methodist Church has done 
in South America, largely, if not entirely, 
through the initiative, the persistence, 
and the sacrificial service of Bishop Tay- 
lor and his followers, furnishes a story 
of real romantic interest, little of which 
has hitherto been known. Taylor first 
went to South America in 1877 and was 
at once convinced that here was a mission 
field of great and neglected opportunity. 
Not only because of the millions of un- 
christianized Indians and the apparent in- 
difference of the Catholic Church, but also 
because of the great numbers of Protes- 
tants scattered over the continent, for 
whom there existed no adequate means 
of education for their children and no as- 
sociated religious life. Taylor worked 
against prejudice and hindrance, but he 
did a great work, much of which has 
proved permanent. Mr. Arms was one of 
his most valued assistants and is well 
qualified to write this account, which he 
has done with loving care and apprecia- 
tion. 


Blue Jackets 


BLUE JACKETS OF 1918. By Willis J. Abbott. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 


The fifth volume of the Blue Jacket — 
all important — 
United States naval warfare since 1776. 


Series, which narrates 


In this book Mr. Abbott pays high tribute 
to the quick response and strong develop- 


ment of our navy during the World War. 


Many anecdotes add point; descriptior 
are admirable; and from first to last the 


author writes with patriotic spirit. = 


| cameeniaiiaaiaememmmeaniiean! ‘os 


The spirit of man, which God insp: rec 
cannot altogether perish with this e 
real clod.—John Milton. " 
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Working Books in Religion 


A Book oF OLp TESTAMENT LESSONS FOR 
PuBLic READING. A LECTIONARY. Hdited with 
an introduction and notes by Robert William 
Rogers. New York: The Abingdon Press. 1921. 

Professor Rogers of Drew Seminary 
regrets the decadence of Old Testament 
reading in the churches and has prepared 
this admirable lectionary to stir up his 
brethren of the ministry to read more of 
the Old Testament. There is a selection 
for every Sunday in the church year and 
some more for good measure. The work 
is admirably done, and is printed in a 
yery attractive manner. The book will do 
just what its compiler wants,—bring the 
Old Testament back into the services of 
many churches. 

The Introduction and Notes are printed 
in a separate volume. A little sketch of 
the rise and development of lectionaries 
is given in the introduction. 
how much greater was the use of the 
Old Testament in public worship in earlier 
days than now. The Notes on each selec- 
tion offer material for a brief introduction 
to the reading, so that the hearers may 
-better understand the passage, and com- 
mentary on difficult or obscure expressions 
which might be used for exposition, or 
enforcement as the reading proceeds. The 
author does not advise this mode of proce- 
dure. He merely suggests it, citing the 
example of Spurgeon, who could deal thus 
with the Scripture lesson with perfect 
taste and evidently with profit to his 
hearers. Professor Rogers wisely counsels 
that unless such comment and interpreta- 
tion can be made with skill it were better 
left undone. The material is valuable in 
any case, for a knowledge of the contents 
of Vol. II. will enable the minister to read 
the lesson with better understanding and 
so with more telling effect. 


STORIES FOR WORSHIP AND How TO FoLLow 
THEM Up. By Hugh Hartshorne. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1921. 

The director of the Union School of 
Religion, who is a master of the subject of 
training in worship, has again put us in 
his debt by this fine collection of stories 
for schools of religion. Some of the sto- 
ries are adapted, some are original, but all 
are well told. They illustrate the three 
topics, Building the House of Friendship, 
the House of Justice, and the House of 
Peace, and each story is followed by prac- 
tical questions and applications which 
make it much more valuable. We com- 
mend the book heartily to teachers and 
officers of our church schools. Incident- 
ally, we wish Dr. Hartshorne would not 
write “sort of a” as he does on pages 23 
and 74. “Sort of house” offends no one, 
but “sort of a house’ makes some of us 
squirm. 


ScHOOLS WITH A MESSAGE IN INDIA. By 
Daniel Johnson Fleming. New York: O«ford 
University Press. 1921. 

Professor Fleming has gathered up in 
this book the by-products of his visit to 
India as a member of a commission on 
village education. It gives an account 
of various educational experiments in that 
country. The book incidentally seems to 
us to reflect seriously on what. English 
rule has done for primary education in 
India after all the years, 


Ss 


It reveals 
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How To Know THE BIBLE. By George Hodges. 
Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. 1918. 


This is one of the “How to Know” Series 
which these publishers are bringing out. 
The late Dean of the Episcopal Divinity 
School at Cambridge was well fitted to 
write the book. He has illustrated his 
text by abundant quotations, admirably 
selected. On the whole, his book is 
brought into accord with the conclusions of 
modern scholarship, although his task is 
not critical but explanatory. It gives, and 
gives well, an account of what is in the 
Bible. 


A Srupy or LuKn’s GOSPEL BY THE QUES- 
TIONNAIRE MetHop. A HANDBOOK FOR BIBLE 
CLASSES AND FOR PRIVATD Stupy. By Rollin 
H. Walker. New York: The Methodist Book 
Concern. 1921. : 


In method, this book harks back to an 
earlier generation, but the author does 
more than merely to ask questions—he 
asks suggestive questions; and by the time 
one had answered them all he would know 
a lot about Luke. There are in the book 
several essays on the interpretation of 
Jesus which are well reasoned on the 
conservative side. We are sorry to see 
“proven” (p. 17), “we woulda have to give 
up” (p. 210), “partically” (p. 207), “kind 
of a man” (p. 174). It is hard to strike 
twelve every time, but we think such a 
question as “What can you learn about 
Pilate?’ not too skilful. 


Tue CHILD, ITS RHLATIONS TO GOD AND THB 
CuHurcH. By Carl F. Eltzholtz. New York: 
The Methodist Book Concern. 1921. 


This quotation will sufficiently place this 
book for our readers: “The nature of 
every man—even the little children—is 
thus corrupted, and iberefore it needs the 
cleansing blood of Jesus to purify it from 
this inherited taint or corruption.” 


Sones or Lire. Hdited by Carl F. Price. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 


This is a small collection with some- 
what more adequate attention to social ser- 
vice than most hymn-books. It contains, 
too, some of the more pronounced types 
of evangelistic hymns. Its equipment in 
devotional services is meagre and might 
be omitted. The indexes are hardly ad- 
equate. The editor has included almost 
too many of his own musical compositions, 
as, for instance, he divorces the words of 
“The Day Thou Gavest”’ from “St. 
Clement” and gives them a setting of his 
own. 


CHARACTER TRAINING IN CHILDHOOD. By 
Mary 8S. Haviland. Boston: Small, Maynard & 
Company. 1921. 


This is one of the best books we have 
seen. It is scientific, common-sense, and 
practical. The author is research sec- 
retary for the National Child Welfare 
Association and has brought to her task 
a trained and sensible mind and a wealth 
of illustrations from her own experiences 
which enable her to light up many a 
situation. No parent or teacher but would 
be profited by a study of this book and 
its problems. The matter of sex is dis- 
eussed plainly but wholesomely; there is 
nothing to please “the pruriency of itching 
ears.” 
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By One Himself Successful 


THe MINISTRY. By Charles Lewis Slattery, 
D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


In these days when we are trying to 
recruit the ministry, this little volume by 
the rector of Grace Church in New York 
City should prove of value to any one who 
contemplates the possibility of that-call- 
ing, and of courage and cheer to any one 
already in its service. It is written with 
the charm of clarity and conviction, and 
gives the judgments of experience and 
maturity. Its purpose is to answer ques- 
tions in the minds of those who might 
possibly enter the ministry or have de- 
cided to do so; and the book is arranged 
with such simplicity and directness that 
the table of contents, as Dr. Slattery sug- 
gests, will lead to the answers which they 
seek, 


Facile Sketches 
THe OPINIONS OF JOHN CLEARFIELD. By 


Lynn Harold Hough. New York and Cincinnati: 
The Abingdon Press. ; 


Whether John Clearfield is the anony- 
mous friend that is described in the open- 
ing chapter, or a creature of Dr. Hough’s 
fertile imagination, and the convenient ve- 
hicle of his own thought and opinion, “the 
Man of Books and Men” is a keen and 
penetrating thinker and commentator. His 
“opinions,” while they vary in value, are 
always interesting and suggestive. His 
conversation covers a wide field of philos- 
ophy, books old and new, politics, persons 
and contemporary events; but he always 
reaches the heart of the matter in a few 
words, and makes his pronouncement with 
some striking phrase or illuminating re- 
mark. “Opinions” is not an adequate cap- 
tion for all this comment, for principles 
of eternal standing are also enunciated. 
The book is in the form of brief sketches, 
and through it all runs the fine spirit and 
facile genius of Dr. Hough. F. R. S. 


By the Creator of Mrs. Wiggs 

Quin. By Alice Hegan Rice. 
The Century Company. 

The author of Mrs. Wiggs of the Cab- 
bage Patch long since established her rep- 
utation as a writer of most entertaining 
American stories. 

Sergt. Quinby Graham, “dead sick of 
men,” haying just left a hospital where 
for six months he had been trying to re- 
cover from the effects of a gas attack, 
makes up his mind to go to a dance and 
make love to the first girl that looks at 
him. Making up in nerve for what he 
lacks in strength and polish, it worries 
him not at all that the lady of his choice 
happens to be a rich society girl. Eleanor 
Bartlett is altogether desirable, but as a 
true descendant of her grandmother, she 
has a strong will of her own. Grand- 
mother, known as “Madam,” rules her 
household with a rod of iron. It is a hard 
task for Quin to conquer the prejudices 
of the Bartlett family, yet there is mis- 
sionary blood in his veins, and he has a 
medal to his own credit. The end is not 
hard to see, but the means to the end are 
far too cleverly developed to allow any 
reader to think he knows the whole story 
until he finishes it. H. M. P. 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


WONDER-TALES FROM Russia. By Jeremiah 
Curtin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Wonder-Tales from Russia is a unique 
book, attractively illustrated with pictures 
in color. It is a translation of the folk- 
lore and myths of the Russian people. 
Magic, chivalrous, and adventurous tales 
are interwoven, and told in such a mys- 
terious manner that the imagination of 
the child is easily aroused. 


Hero TALES OF IRBLAND. By Jeremiah Cur- 
tin. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A yolume of magic tales built on the 
superstitions of the Irish people. With 
such charming stories as “Elin Gow and 
the Cow Glas Gainach,” “Mor’s Sons and 
the Herder,” and “Cud Cad and Micad,” 
the interest of the child is held through- 
out the book. Many colored pictures add 
to the attractiveness of the volume. 


Tur Circus Comps To Town. By Lebbens 
. Mitchell. Boston: Little, Brown & Oo. 

What child does not thrill at the 
thought of a circus! This book, The Cir- 
cus Comes to Town, includes all the famil- 
iar thrills and wonders of such a great 
event. 

Jerry Elbow is a little orphan living in 
a poor, kind-hearted Irish family. While 
very young he was stolen from his par- 
ents. Jerry was found wandering alone 
by Mr. Mullarkey. After the death of Mr. 
Mullarkey, financial difficulties arose in 
the family, and it often seemed that it 
might be necessary to send Jerry to the 
poorhouse. However, the arrival of a cir- 
cus changed the whole of his life, for 
here he met with the greatest joy that 
could possibly come to him. Jerry Elbow’s 
sweet personality and lovable disposition 
helps to make the book one that eve:y 
child would wish to own. 


Tue LitTLe MAN witTH ONE SHOE. By Mar- 
gery Bailey. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

A little shoemaker’s eccentric nature is 
responsible for six fanciful tales grouped 
in this volume. While repairing shoes, 
the romantic cobbler relates many strange 
adventures, receiving his payment in 
songs. Every peg tapped into the shoe 
brings forth from this queer man a new 
story. Thus the first peg is followed by 
the story “The Master of Magic,” the 
second peg by “Apples of Glory,” and so 
on, until six stories have been told, each 
one more charming than its predecessor. 
A most enjoyable book. 


CHDRIC THE ForESTER. By Bernard Marshall. 
New York: D. Appleton & Company. 

Attractively illustrated in black and 
white by Scott Williams. Unlike most 
modern writers of fiction for young read- 
ers, Mr. Marshall matches Scott in length 
and detailed description. Boys who find 
it difficult to remember history will wel- 
come the book, as the manners, customs, 
and chief historical events of England in 
the thirteenth century are realistically in- 
terwoven with narrative. Cedric, a young 
forester of the peasant class, determines to 
rise in the world, and by dint of great cour- 
age, chivalry, and devotion to the inter- 
‘ests of his king, attains knighthood. A 
well-written, informing story for boys. 
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JIM AND PHaGgy AT MHADOWBROOK FARM. By 
Walter Collins O’Kane. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Told in simple story form, the visit of 
Jim and Peggy, brought up in the city, to 
their uncle’s farm, will open the eyes of 
other city children to the fundamentals 
of farm life. Water supply, roads, and 
fences become interesting and important 
subjects. Throughout the four seasons 
the story describes in detail the work of 
the farm as well as its pleasures. Homely 
illustrations add realism. 


THEIR FRIENDLY ENuMyY. By Gardner Hunt- 
ing. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Hallie Rector and Marah Whittlesey, 
two young high-school graduates, eagerly 
seize the opportunity to run the Pent- 
water Clarion, the weekly of their home 
town. Endicott Wiles, a prominent fellow- 
townsman, recognizes their ability and 
backs the enterprise. The problem arises 
when in an important civic question the 
two young editors differ in principle from 
the paper’s financial supporter. They fol- 
low their consciences, with the happy end- 
ing that their “friendly enemy” is won to 
their viewpoint. Clear-minded young girls 
ready to enter careers which include real 
work and independent thinking will read 
the book with interest. 


BLACK-EYED SuSAN. By Ethel Calvert Phil- 
lips. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Small readers will delight to welcome 
little Susan Whiting to their circle of 
book playmates. When she first went to 
the country to livesin Featherbed Lane 
with Grandmother and Grandfather, and 
Snuff, the dog, Susan was a little lonely, 
but fortunately a family which included 
Phil, a little boy her own age, moved into 
the neighborhood, and, as if that were not 
good fortune enough, a gypsy band left 
alittle girl, Gentilla, as an express pres- 
ent for Susan. A wholesome story about 
natural children. 


Lazy MATILDA AND OTHDR TALES. By 
Katharine Pyle. New York: HE. P. Dutton & Oo. 

Lazy Matilda is a family successor of 
Careless Jane and both illustrate Miss 
Pyle’s cleverness in devising a form of 
narrative that is in marked contrast to 
modern tendencies. It retains much of 
the oldtime didactic concreteness, the 
moralizing, that amuses the scornfully 
sophisticated but somehow has a charm 
for children, who appreciate the dramatic 
inevitability of rewards for the truly good, 
punishment for the bad. We have wasted 
a deal of sympathy on children who used 
to read the books of seventy-five and a 
hundred years ago, but that is quite a 
different story. Miss Pyle’s pictures go 
far to account for the popularity of her 
simple tales. 


BrotHprk Eskimo. By Alan Sullivan. New 
York: The Century Company. 

Homes differ and duties vary, but boy 
nature is the same whether one lives in 
an igloo or a city apartment. However, 
the process of development may be has- 
tened by such experiences as came to the 
two brothers of this story, adrift on a 
detached ice-field and floated into strange 
regions. The incidents here are novel and 
interesting, and the story is likely to leave 
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an impression of Northern solitude and 
its demands on personal courage that will 
not soon be forgotten. 


Tue WINDY HILL. By Cornelia Meigs. 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

Grown people as well as children make 
up the important characters of this story, 
which begins with mystery and ends with 
a dramatic climax in which the trouble- 
some character sees the error of his ways 
and vanishes from the scene 


New 


More Juveniles 


The Century Company may be depended 
on for notable additions to each year’s list 
of stories for young people. The stand- 
ards demanded by St. Nicholas, and the 
month-by-month trying out of popular 
taste, give these publishers exceptional 
advantage. A book can hardly have a 
better recommendation than that it has 
appeared as a serial in St. Nicholas. The 
Luck of Denewood by Emilie Benson and 
Alden Arthur Knipe is the story of a quest 
for a lucky sixpence which has historical 
importance as well as present significance 
and future promise. The romantic inter- 
est of secret passages and a bit of danger 
from unexpected sources adds to the charm 
of the tale. Augusta Huiell Seaman is 
another writer of mystery stories for girls, 
and she has given to The Dragon’s Seeret 
a tangle of puzzling occurrences that pique 
curiosity and evade solution until the 
author chooses to help out the wits of the 
reader. A Happy Venture is a story of 
a young family thrown suddenly on their 
own resources, and it is well described by 
its title. Edith Ballinger Price, its author, 
gave evidence of her quality in Blue Magic, 
and the new volume has the same appeal 
for crippled childhood, and the same 
cheery philosophy. Marjory’s House Party 
adds a fifth volume to the Marjory-Joe 
Series (The Page Company, Boston), and 
Marjory’s creator, Alice HE. Allen, writes 
with her accustomed animation of old 
acquaintances and their good-natured 
kindness, enjoyment of merry times to- 
gether, and pleasant relations with people 
older than themselves. Fritz, a dog, is 
an important character in the story of 
their doings. Carroll W. Rankin is un- 
doubtedly a popular writer, and she pre- 
sents to us a lively bunch of girls in her 
story of life at a boarding-school, Girls 
of Highland Hall. Their inventiveness in 
the ways of mischief, the inadequacy of 
their teachers, and the cheap quality of 
certain classmates are, however, overem- 
phasized (Henry Holt and Company, 
New York). The heroine of Then Came 
Caroline has more originality and develops 
more naturally than is always the case in 
books for girls, and Lela Horn Richards 
takes genuine values into account in her 
story of Caroline’s impulsive, warm- 
hearted, blundering ways. Sometimes a 
delight and once or twice almost a despair 
to her family, Caroline yet is sure to make 


friends and to keep them, and that counts ag 
for good in a story as in real life (Little, - 


Brownié Oo: #E.M. up 


For whether the first step be 1 bie 
short is of little consequence. “When | 


progress is a mere matter of Keepi 
—Henry George. 


: 


9 


- 
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New Poetry 


WITH SraR AND Grass. By Anna Spencer 
Twitchell. Boston: The Cornhill Company. 

Lyrics written with a touch delicate and 
sensitive. The author’s gift is slight, but 
none the less genuine. Her poems reveal 
a clear understanding of natural beauty, 
as well as a deep comprehension of fem- 
inine psychology. In both structure and 
point of view many of them are reminis- 
cent of Emily Dickinson, though not in 
any sense slavish imitations of the Am- 
herst singer. — . 


TH WINGS OF OPPRESSION. By Leslie 
Pinckney Hill. Boston: The Stratford Company. 

Of late, there have appeared a number 
of volumes of verse by Negroes. Among 
them all, we do not recall a collection 
superior to this little book of poems. It 
is what its publishers claim it to be, “a 


serious, dignified, and artistic expression 


of the ideals of the Negro race.” With 
unique skill and not a little beauty Mr. 
Hill portrays the souls of black folk. A 
slender but nevertheless moving contribu- 
tion to racial literature. 


Bitt BoraM. By Robert Norwood. New 


York: George H. Doran Company. 

A narrative poem written in uneven 
verse, after the fashion of John Masefield’s 
“The Everlasting Mercy” and “Dauber.” 
Not a slavish imitation of the British 
singer, but suggesting his work in its 
force and audacity of utterance. The tale 
of a fisherman, his voyage to the Grand 
Banks, its comedy and tragedy, and his 
spiritual regeneration. Sincere work, con- 
taining some passages of rare beauty. 


New England “Realism” 

Tue Foc. By William Dudley Pelley. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 

The Fog belongs to the same modern 
American school of realism as Main 
Street. Instead of Minnesota, the back- 
ground is Vermont; but the one seems to 
have no particular advantage over the 
other, unless it be that there are no for- 
eigners in Paris, Vt. 

The title is fitting, although “Mud” or 
“Murk” might serve as well. The life of 
Nathan Forge from his tenth to his thir- 
tieth year was a continual struggle with 
circumstance, no detail of which is 
omitted. Born with a feeling for beauty, 
poetry, and high ideals, the cruel misun- 
derstanding which was his fate at home 
drove him all but insane. There probably 
are families in every town where parents 
hold just as perverted ideas of bringing 
up children as the Forges held. For these 
households, let us hope there are sufficient 
numbers of societies for the prevention of 
cruelty to children. 

The five hundred closely printed pages 
seem at first glance rather deadly, but the 
action, though frequently exasperating, 
never drags. Much of the dialogue is re- 
markably good. Too often, however, the 
author, in order to get his own ideas 
across, does so at the expense of brevity, 
or naturalness. The rare insight into 
human nature shown by the author and 
the high moral tone of the book make it 
a worth-while if somewhat depressing ad- 


/ dition to American literature. 


J] 
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Seer of Slabsides 

THe SHER OF SLABSIDES. By Dallas Lore 
Sharp. Boston and New York: Houghton Mif- 
jlin Company. 

In the brief compass of some seventy 
pages Professor Sharp offers us a study 
of our beloved John Burroughs which is 
as yet unsurpassed. It is delightful read- 
ing. It is a discriminating and sympa- 
thetic appreciation of Burroughs, the man 
and his work, by one who understands 
him, who has himself the simplicity of 
heart to appreciate rightly this man whom 
he calls “the simplest man I ever knew”; 
as well as the literary acumen to appraise 
rightly his work, whose essays and books 
on nature he calls “the largest, most sig- 
nificant group of nature-books that have 
come, perhaps, from any single pen.” Pro- 
fessor Sharp thinks that Burroughs was 
a good but not a great naturalist, and that 
his claim on us is largely literary. He 
wrote not as a reporter, but as a friend 
of nature. Of the twenty-five volumes 
that he produced, some sixteen are named 
as his most characteristic and important 
work, and these are a permanent contri- 
bution to American literature. But what 
Professor Sharp says of his old friend as 
a@ man has even greater appeal,—his hon- 
esty, sweetness, and serenity, his love of 
man and of nature, his quaint and rugged 
ways, the beauty and pathos of the last 
journey of this “wholly human” and “ut- 


terly simple man.” F. RB. 8. 
Mr. Trine in Tune 
In TUNE WITH THE INFINITE. By Ralph 


Waldo Trine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

My PHILOSOPHY AND MY RELIGION. By Ralph 
Waldo Trine. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

This autumn, the old and the new, the 
first and the latest from Mr. Trine appear 
on the stalls together. The former, pub- 
lished nearly a generation ago, now comes 
in a revised and enlarged edition. It is 
too well known to need comment. It has 
been read all over the world. It has 
given help and inspiration to hosts of 
people. It is a classic of its kind, and, 
although much has been written since its 
first appearance dealing with the interior 
forces of man by the method of what is 
called New Thought, it has never been 
displaced. Mr. Trine’s latest work is a 
sort of summing-up of his long years of 
teaching and writing. He stresses the 
divinity of man, to be realized by harmony 
with the one true life of God. He sug- 
gests the practice of quiet, of listening, 
of waiting for the higher leadings that 
may come to the receptive mind. The 
book is brief and in Mr. Trine’s best style; 
and, although it says nothing new, it is 
well worth reading and will be heartily 
welcomed by Mr. Trine’s many grateful 
admirers. 


Unitarian Chapel in Chowbent 

THe Story or CHOWBENT CHAPEL. By J. J. 
Wright. Manchester (England): H. Rawson and 
Company. 4 

The Unitarian chapel in Chowbent, as 
it is familiarly known, or Atherton, as it 
is officially called, in South Lancashire, 
England, is this year celebrating the bi- 
centenary of the building of its present, 
and second, edifice. Coincidently, this 
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history, written by its minister emeritus, 
is published as a worthy part of that cel- 
ebration. For Chowbent has had a worth- 
while history, from its founding in 1645, 
through the time of its persecution and 
trial in 1721, until to-day. It has had 
some famous ministers, like old General 
Wood, who left the pulpit and led the 
Chowbent troops against the Pretender in 
1715. Both its ministers and laymen were 
ever lovers of liberty and truth, robust 
yet tolerant of spirit. Naturally it be- 
came Unitarian; in fact, as the author 
points out, it was so in spirit from the 
beginning. Mr. Wright has written an ex- 
tremely interesting story, one that Uni- 
tarians on this side will be glad to read. 
He has done it with the skill and pains- 
taking care of an historian and with the 
affectionate zeal of one who loves the old 
chapel and its people. Human interest 
predominates, and the book has many old 
stories of gossip and fact that take one 
very close to Lancashire village life. There 
are several illustrations of the chapel, its 
ministers and laymen. Yo Re S; 


The Period of Uncertainty 

WILD WINGS. By Margaret R. Piper. Boston: 
The Page Company. 

There comes between the time when a 
young bird first discovers the wonderful 
sensation of flying, and that time when, 
flying no longer a novelty, he uses his 
wings for every-day matters, a period of 
delightful uncertainty. Wild Wings de- 
picts this stage. 

Because this book is for young people, 
and they like love stories, the author has 
very generously provided four. The diffi- 
culties attending these affairs are many. 
Tony, the heroine, has to choose between 
three lovers: one man with a past appar- 
ently unknown, one with far too lurid a 
past, and the third, the stage. Larry, 
the physician, falls in love with a girl he 
has rescued from a train wreck—a lovely 
girl, but one who remembers nothing of 
her life before the wreck, who wears a 
wedding ring, and whom no one claims; 
Ted, a college lad, plays with fire and 
learns its danger; while Phil, another doc- 
tor, has to teach the princess of his dreams 
that even if she does want the moon she 
eannot have it. 

There is plenty of money in the book, 
plenty of good looks, a few tears for 
contrast, common-sense for ballast, and 
enough left unfinished to make all who 
read it look forward with pleasure to the 
next one to come. 


Handbook on Citizenship 

CITIZENSHIP AND MORAL ReForRM. By John 
W. Langdale. New York: The Abingdon Press. 

The author has attempted in this vol- 
ume to show Christians that much evil 
persists in the world because well-mean- 
ing people close their eyes to the duty of 
active resistance. The questions proposed 
are the main issues of the hour, and are 
not discussed in detail. The volume is a 
convenient handbook on the latest devel- 
opment of problems relating to citizenship, 
prohibition, the family, poverty, crimi- 
nology, national and international obliga- 
tions. 


Where Valor Fails 


MARJORIE DILLON 


He stands so straight and steady, 
He’s surely there on guard; 

To meet the foe he’s ready,— 
The soldier in our yard. 


He’s brave, there’s no mistaking; 
From danger he won't run, 

Although he starts to quaking 
At sight of Mr. Sun. 


For as the day grows hotter, 
Although it seems so hard, 
His courage turns to water— 
The snowman in our yard! 


A Wish That Came True 
FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


There was once a little girl of Bermuda 
who never allowed her feet to touch the 
earth if she could help it. She was sorry 
she couldn't fly, but, not having wings, she 
used to keep the other children laughing 
by doing her best to keep as far as pos- 
sible above the earth with the help of her 
hands and feet. 

One day in school this little girl couldn’t 
keep her mind on her geography lesson, 
because she had thought of a new. above- 
the-earth game which all the children 
could play with her. The lesson was 
about Greenland and the North Pole, 
and about ships caught in the Polar ice. 
The little girl couldn’t even imagine such 
strange things, because in Bermuda flowers 
are always blooming, and birds are always 
singing, and ithe grass is always green 
even on ‘the cold winter days. She 
couldn’t even imagine what snow looked 
like. 

Anyway, it was so much pleasanter that 
afternoon to think of her new game that 
she thought about it and thought about it 
until when she went to class and the 
teacher said, “Florence,’—the little girl’s 
name wasn’t really Florence, but it won’t 
do to tell her name, because this is what 
might be called a true story,—when the 
teacher said, “Florence, what is the cap- 
ital of Greenland?” the little girl an- 
swered,— 

“The capital of Greenland is Hamilton !” 

All the children in the school laughed, 
because Hamilton is the capital of the 
islands of Bermuda! The little girl cer- 
tainly missed that geography lesson. She 
couldn’t answer a question. The teacher 
gave her a bad mark; she had to. 

After school, though, when the little girl 
said, “I have thought of the loveliest new 
game!" the children gathered around to 
hear about it. 

Said the little Bermudian girl, as she 
danced and clapped her hands, “Let’s see 
how many of us can go all the way home 
without letting our feet touch the earth 
once !” 

“What do you think we are—birds?” 
inquired one of the children. 

“Tell us how we can do it,”’ said another. 

“Stone walls!” answered the little girl. 
“All follow me!” 

In those days neariy all the stone walls 
were the ancient walls of Bermuda, and 
were the only fences. They were some- 
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times high and sometimes low; but they 
were wide stone walls, little coral stones 
and big coral stones fitted carefully to- 
gether, with wide stones laid flat on the 
top. These wide flat coral stones were 
cut on purpose for the walls and were 
called capstones. There are still many of 
these old walls to be seen in Bermuda, but 
even when the little girl of this story 
thought of her new game, some of these 
walls were crumbling into ruins. The old- 
time walls made such perfect homes for 
rats and mice that nowadays the farmers 
build solid walls around their fields. 

“If you lose your balance and fall off, it 
won't count if you land on a _ stone,” 
Florence explained. “The game is, get 
home without touching the earth. One, 
two, three; all follow me!” 

They all followed, waving their school- 
bags and dinner-baskets, and talking and 
laughing, and falling off the wall. Flor- 
ence herself lost her balance and fell off 
before she had gone far the first time 
they played the game, but before many 
days had passed, most of the merry chil- 
dren came home from school without 
touching the earth. 

After that, Florence thought of some- 
thing new. Near her home was the 
highest point of land in Bermuda. It was 
and is called the “Peak.” It really isn’t 
a high point at all, because it is less than 
three hundred feet above the sea,:but it 
is higher than any of the other little hills 
of Bermuda, and on the tiptop of the hill 
there once grew a tall old cedar-tree. 

“I wonder,” said Florence, “if I could 
see all Bermuda if I could get to the top 
of that tree!” 

Up the tree went little Florence, up and 
up and up through the scraggly branches, 
until she was swinging at last in the tip- 
pity-top of the tree, and, if you please, 
from there, to her great joy and surprise, 
she did see all Bermuda lying below. It 
may be that she was the first one who 
ever saw exactly that wonderful sight. 
The child that day looked down on all her 
world. She saw below her, east, west, 
north, and south, all the fairy islands of 
Bermuda; she saw Harrington Sound, 
Castle Harbor, St. George’s Harbor, all 
the lovely little bays and harbors and 
elfin coves of the green-blue waters of 
Bermuda ; she saw the coral reefs beyond; 
and surrounding all the fairy world of less 
than twenty square miles in all, the wide, 
blue, mysterious Atlantic Ocean. 

When the little girl came down from 
that treetop it seemed as if she never, 
never would stop talking about what she 
Saw that day. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I wish all the 
world could see our Bermuda from the 
top of the tree on the Peak! Oh, if you 
could see the white houses on the green 
hills! If you could see the white winding 
roads! If you could see the pink oleander 
hedges, and the gardens! If you could 
see the north shore and the south shore 
and the east end and the west end, and 
the ruined forts, ana the lighthouses, and 
the ships at sea! Oh, if all the world 
could see Bermuda from the top of my 
big tree!” 

Now it happened that the mothers and 
fathers couldn’t get to the top of that tree, 
because they were too heavy ; but the chil- 


dren could, and they did, and they too 
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talked and talked of what they saw from 
the top of the cedar-tree on the Peak! 

After that, little Florence used to study 
her lessons in the tree-top, and looking 
away to the north across the wide blue 
water she could almost imagine that there 
might be a strange land like Greenland, 
and icy seas where ships could not always 
sail away, away in the mysterious dis- 
tance. 

Now it happened, too, that at that very 
time a young lad of Bermuda was over- 
seas in England, attending school, and in 
his letters from home he read about his 
little friend of the flying feet who wished 
all the world to see what she could see 
from the top of the cedar-tree on the 
Peak. 

Years passed. The lad who went to 
school in England became a man, and 
returned to his home in Bermuda. The 
Peak was part of his land; he owned it. 
At that time the little Florence had grown 
up, too, and was living for a while in 
America. The man, though, remembered 
that the little girl had seen all Bermuda 
from the top of the old cedar-tree. 

He thought about it awhile, and then 
he cut down that tree,—the old cedar-tree 
of the Peak! Then where the tree had 
been he built « fine tower of coral stone, 
with winding stairs inside, leading to an 
outlook at the top; and that tower was 
higher than the top of the old cedar- 
tree. 

That is how it came about that the little 
girl’s wish came true. From that day to 
this, all the world may see what she saw 
in the long ago; and many distinguished 
visitors to Bermuda have climbed the 


stairs to marvel anew at the colors and © 


the beauty of the fairylike world of these 
little coral islands in the wide Atlantic. 

A beautiful Bermudian woman told me 
this story, and I know it to be the truth, 
because she was once the little girl who 
eame flying home from school on the top 
of stone walls, and studied her lessons in 
the treetop on the Peak, and wished all 
the world to share her joy. 


Cuckoo’s Christmas Tree 
MARGARET KYLE 


Cuckoo was a big yellow pussy-cat with 
a white shirt-front and paws, and a waist- 
coat with orange stripes that met ever so 
neatly over his stomach. His eyes were 
yellow, too, just to match. His whiskers 
were long and beautiful. His tail was 
long and beautiful, too, with orange rings 
on it. He carried it high as he came to 
meet you, and waved just the tip of it 
ever so softly. And he had the most 
glorious purr! It was not the kind of 
purr that you had to put your ear down 
to hear. It was a purr that rolled and 


echoed until you could hear it in the next 
room. He began to purr the minute you 
touched him—sometimes just when he © 
heard the sound of your voice; and he 
purred until he ran down with a long, 
deep breath and fell asleep in your lap. : 


No wonder everybody loved him. 
gardener said that every potato he av 
Cuckoo played with. .The Dearest Cou 
who lived next door, carried him 
with her whenever phe could, 
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consolation, and that meant a very great 
deal, you see. 

Across the street from where Cuckoo 
lived, there was a tiger kitty named 
Patsy. He was just about as old as 
Cuckoo, and just about as big, and just 
about as friendly. When Patsy first saw 
Cuckoo, when they were both little kit- 
tens, he at once made friends. As soon 
as Patsy’s mistress let Patsy out in the 
morning he came over to Peggy’s door- 
step and waited for Cuckoo to finish his 
breakfast and come out. Sometimes some 
one opened the door after he had waited 
for a while, and then in he popped to see 
where Cuckoo could be all this long time. 
There was a regular hole in the hedge, | 
that Patsy had made coming through. 

Every time that Cuckoo and Patsy saw 
each other they ran as fast as they could 
and kissed each other. It was funny to 
see them, for after they had rubbed noses 
with little gutteral good-mornings in cat 
language, they fell upon each other and 
thumped and kicked and rolled over and 
over until Peggy shooed them out of the 
house. Then they went chasing and rac- 
ing over the lawn, played tag around the 
elm-tree and leap-frog over the flower- 
beds, until they were both out of breath 
and had to lie down in the sun. All the 
neighbors knew Patsy and Cuckoo, and 
stopped to laugh at them and watch them 
play. 

When Christmas-time came, Cuckoo had 
grown into a cat, bigger than Patsy, with’ 
a bushy winter coat making him very 
beautiful indeed. The hole in the hedge had 
become a wide gap,—a path worn by fly- 
ing furry feet,—and Patsy and Cuckoo 
were playing every day under the bare 
trees. The night before Christmas, Peggy 
heard some one coming up the steps; then 
she heard much laughter and confusion 
outside the door. It opened a crack, and 
around the edge peered the head of the 
Dearest Cousin. 

“Where’s Cuckoo?” she asked. 

“Under the sofa, playing with his spool,” 
answered Peggy, wondering. Then she 
saw, and she laughed and ran and opened 
the door wide, and in came the Dearest 
Cousin and her mother, bearing a pine- 
tree in a pot. It was hung with bits of 
ehicken and corned beef. Pieces of fish 
were tied on at tempting angles. There 
were little parcels of cereal, that Cuckoo 
specially liked, tied up in tissue paper 
and red ribbon. How Peggy laughed! 
And how the Dearest Cousin laughed too! 

“T must get my camera ready,” said 
Peggy, “and to-morrow Cuckoo must in- 
vite Patsy to come over and share his 
tree. Then I'll be ready to take a picture 
of their fun and can show it to all their 
friends.” 

Christmas morning, when the sun shone 
bright and warm, Peggy put the Christ- 
mas tree out in the lee of the house, on 
the doorsteps. Then she found Cuckoo and 
tucked him under her right arm, and she 
found Patsy and tucked him under her 
left arm, and brought them around to the 
front of the house, and said, “Now, boys, 
here’s your very own Christmas tree.” 

Patsy clawed to get down, and Cuckoo 
climbed over Peggy’s shoulder and ran 
down her back, and they both dashed for 
at strange new thing on the doorsteps. 


ut 
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The Secret 
~ O little bird, you sing 
As if all months were June; 
t Pray tell me ere you go 
The secret of your tune. 


“T have no hidden word 

To tell, nor mystic art; 

I only know I sing 

The song within my heart!” 
—Arthur Wallace Peach. 


Sentence Sermon 
God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world! 
—Robert Browning. 


, They walked around and around it first, 


and smelled of it very carefully, now and 
then stopping for a poke at each other. 
Patsy understood first. He reached up 
and dragged off a piece of the chicken 
and munched it on the steps, with his tail 
curved out, he was so pleased. Cuckoo 
peered at him from the other side of the 
pot, with his nose at just the same angle, 
and his tail curved out just the same way. 
Then he ran over and pounced upon Patsy, 
and Patsy pranced off to the other side of 
the steps. After that, there wasn’t a mo- 
ment when either cat was still enough 
for Peggy to take his picture, until finally 
Patsy had had enough and strolled off 
toward the gap in the hedge. Then 
Cuckoo went and sat down right above his 
Christmas tree—sat there and thought, 
and thought, and blinked his yellow eyes, 
and purred his loudest purr. And Peggy 
sent the pictures of Cuckoo and Cuckoo’s 
Christmas tree to all their little friends 
for a New Year’s card. 


Wonderful Trees 


Prof. ©. S. Sargent, director of the 
Arnold Arboretum, in Boston, Mass., has 
collected the largest number of curious 
forms of the world’s different trees to 
be found anywhere in this country. Men 
familiar with the woods know that nature 
is given to playing pranks with all manner 
of growing things, with the result that 
odd plants and trees are developed, many 
of which are in demand by landscape gar- 
deners. Professor Sargent says that the 
Lombardy poplar, now well known. the 
world over, probably made its first appear- 
ance in the northern part of Italy early in 
the eighteenth century. A black poplar 
happened to grow in an unusual shape, and 
from it are descended the Lombardy pop- 
lars so much in yogue with landscape ar- 
chitects. The central valley of Chile now 
boasts the finest specimens of it in the 
world. ‘ 

In the Arboretum are many unusual 
maples, one of which, instead of growing 
straight into the air, takes the form of a 
great round ball. Although it has been 
in its present location for fifteen years 
it has added but a foot to its height, and 
is as broad in its spread of branches as 
itis tall. Another shows an extraordinary 
development in its leaves, which, owing 
to their resemblance to the claws of a bird, 
have earned for the tree the name of the 
Eagle’s Claw maple. 

The different weeping trees are freaks 
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and have been found growing wild or have 
made their unexpected appearances in 
nurseries. The weeping willow has for 
centuries been a favorite with the Chinese, 
who picture it on porcelains and wood- 
carvings. About fifty years ago weep- 
ing willows in great numbers. were 
planted throughout New England, but cold 
winters do not agree with them and they 
are decreasing in numbers. The beauti- 
ful weeping birch, also a freak, is a com- 
mon favorite. Although it was profusely 
planted throughout our Northern States, 
it is fast disappearing before ‘the onslaught 
of insects. Se 


Queen’s Doll-house 


Because Queen Mary of England has 
shown marked interest in the better-homes 
problem, a group of eminent architects, 
painters, sculptors, and decorators have 
banded together to make and give the 
(Queen a model of what the perfect home 
should be. Sir Edwin Lutyens, who de- 
signed the cenotaph in Whitehall, a memo- 
rial to England’s war-dead, is directing 
the building of the dolls’ house. Asso- 
ciated with him are Sir John Lavery, Sir 
William Orpen, Sir George Frampton, and 
J. S. Sargent. When completed the house 
will be about eight feet high and every- 
thing will measure to the scale of one inch 
to the foot. Royal portraits by Sargent 
will hang on the walls. Figures of a tiny 
king and queen, with Indian maharajahs 


for guests, will live in the house. lLead- 
ing tailors will costume them. Electric 


lights and a bell system will not be want- 
ing, and a miniature coke furnace will 
supply heat and furnish hot water. <A 
tiny nursery will have its important place 
in the house and will be furnished for the 
comfort and well-being of small occupants. 
Foremost publishing-houses will furnish 
tiny books in de lu#e bindings, by well- 
known authors, for the library, on the 
tables of which will also be found lillipu- 
tian copies of British newspapers. China 
and glass, and hemstitched and mon- 
ogrammed linen will be of the best, and 
true to scale. As the last touch of com- 
fort, a garage with automobiles, and a 
carefully planned garden will be provided. 


Chicks or Ducks 


M. E. N. HATHEWAY 


When Mistress Biddy’s sitting term 
Was done, she left her nest 

With little ones that counted twelve, 
All bright and feather-dressed. 


And she was proud of them although 
Their voices were not sweet, 

And though she noticed something queer 
About their bills and feet. 


One day a brimming water-pan 
Before her house was placed, 

When she beheld the lively twelve 
Plunge into it with haste. 


They swam around and round in glee, 
They dashed and splashed about, 
While she in terror watched their play 

And strove to get them out. 


And afterward whene’er they wished, 
They would a-swimming go, 

Though Mistress Biddy stood aghast 
To see them acting so. 


At length the trouble was explained 
By Madam Rhoda Red, 

Who came and saw the little flock, 
“Your chicks are ducks,” she said. 
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As one salutes it on the threshold of the new 
Ww. G. BALLANTINE 


The year that now draws to an end 
Was made of days and nights, 

And gloom and gleam alternate wove 
Its braid of darks and brights. 


How shall I think of this old year? 
In faith I hardly know; 

My heart sings so for all the joy, 
Aches so for all the woe. 


Churches are “in” the Campaign 


More than three hundred local chairmen, and 
letters in showers attest the 
great movement 


With 326 local chairmen appointed in 
Unitarian parishes of the United States 
and Canada, and negotiations under way 
for the selection of thirty-five others in 
active church centers, National Head- 
quarters of the Church Membership Cam- 
paign is deluged with “we-are-with-you” 
letters which point unmistakably the way 
the Campaign is going. 

Not since the financial canvass of last 
year has there been such spontaneous 
enthusiasm for a project to plant the 
church in the hearts and minds of men. 
Easter, the date for the final summing 
up of the desired 25 per cent. increase, 
is too far away for some parishes! They 
have broken bounds and pledged that 
figure long before April 16, notifying the 
National Committee that their compaigns 
are already well under way! 

Somewhat of the enthusiasm of the in- 
dividual parishes can be. caught in the 
following excerpts from letters, supple- 
menting those incisive pledges of co-op- 
eration to be found elsewhere in this 
issue “dressed up’ as an advertisement 
so that one could not possibly miss 
them :— 


I am heartily in favor of the Campaign and 
assure you that I will do all in my power to 
make it a success. I infer from your letter 
that it is expected that the minister assume 
the chairmanship. All right, let’s go !—Aliton, 
mu. 

Use me as chairman and ask me for anything 
you please. I will try to do it—Fresno, Calif. 

We have gained our 25 per cent. since Jan- 
uary, but we will get you another 25 per cent. 
Since we opened our Campaign three weeks ago 
we have added six new people and will have 
six more in a week or so; in all fifty-four 
since the first of the year.—BHrie, Pa. 

We do not know whether we can conform to 
all requirements, but are willing to co-operate. 
—Ellsworth, Me. 

When one finds himself the minister of an 
enthusiastic group of people who are ready for 
service, isn’t it the part of wisdom to let them 
go ahead? We are organizing a committee to 
canvass the whole parish for funds, and this 
committee believes that actual membership is 
more vital still, and that every one not now a 
member of the church should be invited to 
become one. A church census has been taken 
recently in this city and a lot of new names 
are coming in. The field is to be worked.— 
Burlington, Vt. 

I am happy to assure you that our plans 
are already under way. You can count on All 
Souls.—Braintree, Mass. 

We expect to make plans for a vigorous Cam- 
paign in our very scattered parish.—Bulfinch 
Place, Boston, Mass. 

We are in hearty accord with the purposes 
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of the Membership Campaign and shall do 
everything in our power to put Barre over the 
top.—Barre, Mass. 

You may count on me for any co-operation 
within my power. I have for more than a year 
been making a specialty of church membership. 
We shall keep it up even more strenuously dur- 
ing the coming year.—Atlanta, Ga. 

We anticipated the present plan by having 
a membership of our own in which twenty-two 
joined, all but one of them young people. A 
large number of our supposedly intelligent 
people are quite without a clear idea of what 
religion in general, and Unitarianism in par- 
ticular, means. I am going to try hard to 
shed a little light. As to the Membership 
Campaign: ‘Command and I obey.’—Arlingion, 
Mass. é 


As in the Financial Campaign, a 
speakers’ bureau has been set up under 
the direction of Isaac Blaine Stevens, 
secretary of the National Committee. 


This bureau has been in communication - 


with every parish in the United States 
and Canada, offering to send a Unitarian 
“evangelist” to that community to pre- 
sent the aims of the Campaign. 

To date, the bureau has enlisted the 
services of fifty speakers, has filled sixty 
preliminary engagements in and around 
Boston and New England, in Pennsyl- 
vyania and New Jersey, and is now ar- 
ranging to send Campaign representatives 
to Alton, Ill.; Wilmington, Del.; Kansas 
City; Salt Lake City; Winnipeg; Okla- 
homa City; Wheeling, W. Va.; and New 
York City,—all parishes which have re- 
quested Headquarters that it send the 
oral word on the “Boston revival.” 

January 11 has been selected by the 
Committee of Seven, in charge of the 
Campaign in the Boston Circle, for 
another luncheon similar to the one on 
December 6, when 148 ministers and rep- 
resentatives of the 109 churches in this 
area took up ways of putting on the Cam- 
paign. This meeting was described by 
Rey. Roderick Stebbins of Milton as— 
“for depth of feeling and reality of con- 
viction it reached a higher mark than 
anything we had seen at Detroit.” 

With ninety-four ministers and six 
guests at the opening luncheon October 
31, and 148 men and women, plus the 
score who came after the luncheon to 
hear the speeches, at the meeting on De- 
cember 6, the Committee now plans to 
have present at the January 11 meeting 
all the ministers of the active churches 
within a twenty-five-mile radius of Bos- 
ton, and all the members of the respon- 
sible governing boards of those churches. 

The Campaign is “on’’! 


Old and New Dorchester 
Churches Exchange Greetings 


A service of interest to Unitarians in 
England and the United States was held 
in St. Peter’s Church, Dorchester, Eng- 
land, recently, when the rector, Rey. G. 
C. Niven, received a flag in the name f 
his church, the gift of the First Parish 
Church in Dorchester, Mass., to the mother 
church. The following account. of the 
ceremony was taken from the Dorset 
County Chronicle and Somersetshire 
Gazette, November 17, 1921:— ~ 

During the Rector’s sermon an inter- 
esting ceremony was performed, and one 
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that will hereafter be memorable in the 
annals of St. Peter’s Church. Hanging 
gracefully above the pulpit was a white 
silk flag, with a bordering of yellow silk = 
fringe, which had been sent as a gift from 
the trustees of the First Parish Church 
in Dorchester, Massachusetts. It was the 
outcome of the visit paid to Dorchester . 
St. Peter’s during the summer by two i 
American ladies, Mrs. Fifield King and fo 
Mrs. Safford, members of the church in . 
“New Dorchester,’ and who took back 
with them as mementoes of their visit 
ancient relics of St. Peter’s Church. On 
one side of the flag is the representation 
of an evergreen pine tree, the symbol of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, and 
surrounded with the wording “St. Peter’s 
Chureh, Dorchester, England.” The re- 
verse side bears the emblematical figure 
of a Red Indian and the inscription, “Hnse 
petit placidam sub libertate quictem.” 
The Rector recalled the fact that it was 
under the direction cf the patriarch, Rev. 
John White, who was rector of St. Peter’s 
in the sixteenth century, that a small 
group of men and women set sail from 
Weymouth in a little barque called the 
Mary and John, and organized the first 
church in Massachusetts. Among the 
number was a man named John Endicott, 
to whose memory a memorial was erected 
at Weymouth. Now the descendants of 
that little group of pioneers had sent a 
gift from their church in New Dorchester 
to St. Peter’s Church in Old Dorchester. 
Accompanying the flag was a letter, which 
read as follows :— ‘ , 
“To the Rector, wardens, and the Church 
Council, St. Peter’s Church, Dorchester. 
The First Parish Church in Dorchester, 
Massachusetts, accepts with the greatest — 
pleasure and satisfaction the ancient relics 
presented by St. Peter’s Church in Dor-— 
chester, England, as evidence of the kindly 
relations existing between these two 
churches. We cannot, and we would not, 
forget our common heritage of many cen- 
turies of self-sacrificing devotion to the 
cause of liberty and the welfare of man- 
kind, and we trust that the mutual re- . 
spect, regard, and sympathy now exist- 
ing between our two great nations may be 
increasingly manifest. As a token of our 
desire to further this end, we of the 
younger parish beg your ancient church 
to accept from us the flag of the Com- 
monwealth ot Massachusetts. May the “ 
evergreen pine tree which it displays ~ 
symbolize our perpetual regard for that 
Mother Church, whose minister, Rey. John 
White, we affectionately revere as the 
‘Father of the Massachusetts Colony.’ ” 
The Rector then uttered the following 
dedicatory prayer: “To the glory of God, — 
and as a token of the link—a link which 
in these days is stronger than ever—which 
binds the church of new Dorchester to 
the church of St. Peter in old Dorchester, 
we now dedicate this flag in the Name — 
of the Father, and of the Son, and of the — 
Holy Ghost.” ys 


metaphor nor a mere spiritual state, 
a dream, not an uncertain projec 
the thing before + it is the 
inevitable destiny of 
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A Number Lesson ine Church 
Members 


“Take ye the sum of all the congrega- 
tion.”—Numbers i. 2. 

ember, now, and see who is gone 
from us.”—i1 Samuel ziv. 17. 

“My people have forgotten me days 
without number.”—Jeremiah ti. 32. 

“So teach us to number our days, that 
we may apply our hearts unto wisdom.” 
—Psalm ze. 12. 

“Giving all diligence, add to your faith 
virtue; and to virtue, knowledge; and to 
knowledge, self-control; and to self-con- 
trol, steadfastness; and to steadfastness, 
godliness; and to godliness, brotherly 
kindness; and to brotherly kindness, love. 
For if these things be in you, and abound, 
they make you to be not idle nor un- 
fruitful.”—2 Peter i. 5-7. 


“Grace and peace be multiplied unto. 


you.”—2 Peter i. 2. 


Charles Joshua Ketchum Jones 


Charles Joshua Ketchum Jones was 
born July 12, 1845. at Franklin, N.J., 
son of James P. Jones and Frances 
Abigail Ketchum. He was of Welsh 
descent, his great-grandfather being a 
Welsh sea-captain. In his youth he 
served as an errand-boy for Ira Prego 
In the 
years 1863-64 he was yeoman on the 
U.S.S. Neubern. The following year he 
was a clerk with J. B. Spelman & Sons, 
Park Row, New York. On April 17, 1865, 
he entered Rutgers College Grammar 
School to prepare for college. Passing 
successfully the entrance examination he 
matriculated in Rutgers College in Sep- 
tember, 1866, graduating in 1870 with 
third honors and being made member of 
Phi Beta Kappa. This same year, Decem- 
ber 10, he married Maria Lefferts John- 
son. In competitive speaking he won the 
Master’s Oration at Rutgers in 1873, thus 
early exhibiting that eloquence and power 
of oratory which characterized him as a 
preacher. He was awarded the degree of 
Master of Arts. He became the pastor 
of the Congregational church in Orient, 
N.Y., in 1872 and served successively 
parishes in Brooklyn, N.Y., Nantucket and 
New Bedford, Mass. For twenty years, 


_ from 1878 to 1898, he was minister in 
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Louisville, Ky. While in Louisville he be- 
came a member of the Salmagundi Club. 
He studied law and was admitted to the 
bar in 1888, but did not give up his min- 
isterial career. He became the minister 
of the First Unitarian Church of Los 
Angeles, Calif., in 1898, and continued in 


that position till 1905. He was member, 


and at one time president, of the board 
of the Los Angeles Public Library and 
after his resignation as minister became 
director of research for the Public Li- 
brary and did a great deal toward build- 
ing it up. He became a member of the 
Sunset Club. For a number of years past 
he has been interested in the citrus in- 
dustry of Orange County; he was a direc- 
tor of the Santiago Orange Growers’ Asso- 
ciation and representative in the Southern 
California Fruit Exchange. He is sur- 
ived bd his wife ; one son, Charles Rut- 


: 
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gers Jones; and two grand-daughters, 
Doris Rutgers Jones and Cornelia Lefferts 
Jones. 

In 1920, on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of his graduation, Mr. Jones 
gave to Rutgers College his splendid li- 
brary of 4,100 volumes. It is to be kept 
together and known as the Jones Memo- 
rial Library. Mr. Jones was a great lover 
of books and’a thorough student. Some- 
thing of the breadth of his interests can 
be gleaned by a glance at the books con- 
tained in his library,—books of general 
reference, history, biography, literature, 
travel and description, agriculture, philos- 
ophy, religion, political science, natural 
science. Professors of different depart- 
ments at Rutgers have expressed their 
surprise at the wealth of material which 
the library contains in their special fields. 
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The head of the Spanish Department says, 
“It is in itself a whole library, a scholars’ 
library, constituting a distinct and notable 
addition to the resources of all our intel- 
lectual workers, students and teachers 
alike.” And speaking in particular of 
the Spanish books that the library con- 
tains, he says that the Jones collection con- 
stitutes the most valuable contribution yet 
made to the working resources of the 
Spanish Department of Rutgers College. 
One of the gifts in the collection is a set 
of clippings on the most important events 
of the years 1908 to 1920, all carefully 
filed and indexed; it gives striking ev- 
idence of the scholarly habits and wide 
interests in the affairs of the world that 
marked Mr. Jones. 

He died December 6, 1921, at his home 
in Orange. Calif. Epwin B. Backus. 


FROM OUR MAIL BAG 


“As to the Membership Campaign : 


“We have already made a 32% 
increase 25% from this point.” 


‘Command and I obey.’ ’’ 


— Arlington, Mass. 


gain and I am hoping that we may 


— Cincinnati, Ohio. 


“We are ‘going to give the winners of this Campaign ‘a run for their 


+ 


money. 


— West Side Church, New York, N.Y. 


“We are in this Campaign down here and we are in it to stay to the 


last minute.” 


— New Orleans, La. 


“A young business man will put our local campaign across in the best 
possible manner. He is ready to enter enthusiastically into the work.’’ 


. 


— Fitchburg, Mass. 


“T hasten to assure you of my most hearty interest and desire to 
serve as chairman, or in any other capacity, even to my last breath. 


Command me!”’ 


— Chattanooga, Tenn. 


“We are organizing to begin the church Membership Campaign and 
stand ready to co-operate with the general Committee in any and every 


” 


way. 


— Nine out of every ten letters now coming in from Maine to California. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 


7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


“THE CHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 
“WHITE MOUNTAIN” eaters: moncgnians as the World's Standard 
onomical, 


in es go ig Aer 
Homes." d in eve ony 
i ree your aoe for catalogs and boo! 


MAINE 
MFG.CO. 


rable. ‘‘In Over a Million 


c ty and important town in the United States. 


REFRIGERATORS “wi 
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Tue WAYSIDE PuLPIT 


Fight your vices and 
keep peace with your 


NEIGHBORS. 
,May each year find 
you a better man 


HOW TO DO IT 
Rally on a Rainy Sunday 


Under the above caption, THE CHRIS- 
TAN Rearsrer will publish from time to 
time during the Church Membership Cam- 
paign pithy articles, gleaned from head- 
quarters’ “to-day’s letters” basket, which 
should serve as guides to parishes now 
entering into the Campaign. 

There follows herewith a contribution 
from Rey. Manley I. Townsend, minister 
of the Pilgrim Unitarian Chureh in Attle- 
boro, Mass., which, written quite with- 
out a view to publication, shows that a 
little thing like a deluge need not inter- 
fere with filled pews, if somebody has 
been at work before the rain started. 

Says Mr. ‘Townsend :— 

“T am glad to respond to your request 
for information concerning our Rally 
Sunday and how it was worked up. 

“In the first place, it was literally 
‘worked up.’ This had to be done by 
the minister. The circular letter I sent 
you was sent to every person in any way 
interested in the church. Besides, I wrote 
on each letter at least a word or so of 
extra urging or explanation, giving it 
a more intimate personal tone (the letter 
was printed in typewriter type and I per- 
sonally signed eyery letter). 

“T then made out a list of shut-ins and 
others living at a distance from the 
ehurch and got members owning automo- 
biles to invite and convey them to and 
from the service. 

“Besides these things, I made out 
selected lists of people not much inter- 
ested and got my most faithful people to 
call them up over the telephone and invite 
them personally. I tried as much as pos- 


sible to get particular friends to do the 
inviting—I mean friends of the invited 
ones. 


“T called up many myself. No stone 
was left unturned to get the people out. 

“The day was as bad as could have 
been chosen for a ‘Rally Day.’ It was 
that downpour (November 27), the big 
storm. I was discouraged when I looked 
out Sunday morning and saw the rain 
coming down in torrents. I had visions 
of a little, discouraging congregation after 
all my hard work. But I felt correspond- 
ingly elated when I arose in the pulpit 
and faced double my usual congregation, 
even for a fair Sunday. Had it been a 
good day the uttendance would have been 
much greater. We had a rousing service, 
and everybody was filled with hope and 
zeal. I preached on ‘Launch Out into the 


-centers of the country. 
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Deep,’ a splendid text for a Rally Sunday. 

“The next week I sent out a posteard 
headed ‘Rally Day Continued,’ urging the 
people to keep it up, with splendid effect 
on the congregation. Now I have got the 
thing going with a flying start I feel I 
must keep it up. Of course, there’s the 
rub. That Sunday I preached on ‘The 
Contagion of Life.’ We must develop 
more life among our members and spread 
it by contagion. 

“Next Sunday I am preaching on ‘Lamp- 
lighters.” I shall declare to the people 
that I expect every member of Pilgrim: 
Church to be a ‘Lamplighter.’ 

“The attendance at our Sunday-sechool 
has been much stimulated by these Rally 
Days. I cordially commend the idea to 
our ministers and churches.” 


Town and Gown Club 


The annual Christmas Festival of the 
Town and Gown Club was held on Tues- 
day evening, December 20, in Unity 
House, Boston, Mass. The progress of 
this organization, which is the result of 
a plan to make Unity House a center 
for students of Unitarian families who 
have come from far and near to con- 
tinue their education in Boston, has been 
marked, and it now bids fair to become 
a leading agency in the extension of Uni- 
tarian activities made possible by the 
success of the Unitarian financial can- 
vass of 1920. 

The programme for the Christmas Fes- 
tival was furnished by the young people 
of the Church of the Disciples, under the 
direction of Miss Annie M. Noyes. At the 
first of the opening meetings of the Club, 
entertainment was provided by the Emer- 
son Guild of the Second Church in 
Boston. This meeting, held in November, 
was followed by another on December 6, 
at which a musical evening was given 
by the Freeman Club of King’s Chapel. 

More than one hundred members have 
been enrolled by the secretary of the 
Club, I. Blaine Stevens, who is also col- 
lege-center secretary of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League. All young men and 
women who are studying in Boston and 
have no home life here are eligible for 
membership. 

The organization of the Town and 
Gown Club grew out of the experience of 
the Laymen’s League in its work in many 
of the largest college and university 
There was a 
feeling among the executives of the 
League that the largest student center 
in the country should be included in this 
vital feature of the Unitarian forward 
movement programme. ‘The League of- 
fered the use of Unity House and the 
co-operation of its chapters in Harvard, 
Tech, and Boston University, and the fol- 
lowing executive committee of club ad- 
visers approved the programme which re- 
sulted in the organization of the Ciub :— 

Charles W. Bradlee, president of the 
First Church in Boston chapter of the 
Laymen’s League; Miss Louise Brown, 
parish worker at King’s Chapel; Arthur 
L. Palmer of Omaha, Neb., a Harvard 
Law School graduate who is serving tem- 
porarily as assistant to the secretary of 
the League; F. Chester Southworth of 


. 
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Harvard Medical School; Miss Caroline 
B. Shaw of Radcliffe; Miss Mary Winsor 
and Miss Mabel Thomas of the Winsor 
School; and Mrs. Cloyd H. Valentine, 
formerly secretary of the Y. P. R. U. 
From now until next June the Club 
will meet on the first and third Tuesdays 
of each month.: The principal entertain- 
ment features will be furnished by the 
various branches of the Y. P. R. U. in 
Unitarian churches in and around Boston. 


It takes a strong man to be highly effi- 
cient, because he must win a victory over 
himself before he can pass the threshold 
of the temple of efficiency.—William C. 
Redfield. 


THE REGISTER’S 


“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Bring replies of a quality in keeping 
with the standards of its readers. 
Use THE REGISTER to make known 


your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tione. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion, Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


DO YOU WANT 
A PAID POSITION 


AS TEACHER IN SUNDAY SCHOOL ? 


The Department of Religious Education and 
Tuckerman School have had many requests for 
teachers for paid positions in all grades that 
could not be met for lack of trained teachers. 


You Should Be Ready 


You may qualify and secure certificate by 
attending the Boston Teacher Training School 
to be held at 16 Beacon Street each Wednesday, 
from 5.10 to 6, and 7 to 8.15 p.m., beginning 
January 11 and closing April 26, 1922. 


COMPETENT INSTRUCTORS 
PRACTICAL TEACHING METHODS 
DEPARTMENTAL TRAINING 


Fee for the course, 16 weeks, $2.00. For further 
information address the Department of Reli- 
gious Education, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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Leominster, Mass., Y. P. R. U. 


Twenty-five young people of the Unita- 
rian church met recently at the Unitarian 
parsonage in Leominster, Mass., and or- 
ganized the First Parish Club. This club 
will include in its membership any young 
people, over thirteen years of age, who 
may desire to unite in loyal support of 
the First Parish (Unitarian) of Leo- 


‘minster, and for mutual service and cul- 


tivation. A constitution was adopted, 
substantially like that of the First Church 
Young People’s Society of Fitchburg, and 
the following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Donald Piper; vice-president, Helen 
Dickson; corresponding secretary, Faith 
Taylor; recording secretary, Ruth Young; 
treasurer, Edward Baker. 

After the business meeting, Miss Bea- 
trice Greene of Fitchburg gave several 
readings which were much enjoyed, and 
the evening ended with refreshments and 
dancing. 

This is the first Y. P. R. U. in Leo- 
minster, and in such a church great hopes 
are held for its future success both in its 
relation to its own church and to the 
neighboring Unions. 


Industry is, in itself and when properly 
chosen, delightful and profitable to the 
worker; and when your toil has been a 
pleasure, you have not earned money 
merely, but money, health, delight, and 
moral profit, all in one—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 
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| THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH | 


Notes and Announcements 


Rey. Chester A. Drummond, recently of 
New Orleans, La., has accepted a call to 
Channing Church (Unitarian), Newton, 
Mass. His address is 150 Newtonville 
Avenue, Newton, Mass. 


The Second Church in Boston was 
crowded with worshippers and hundreds 
were turned away at the annual Christ- 
mas pageant presented as a vesper ser- 
vice on Sunday, December 18. The parish 
house on the corner of Beacon Street and 
Audubon Road was brilliantly illumi- 
nated Christmas Eve by nearly two hun- 
dred candles set in the windows. 


The new Unitarian headquarters have 
been established in New York City at 
21 East 38th Street (northeast corner of 
Madison Avenue and 38th Street). Of- 
fices will be maintained there by represent- 
atives of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, The Alliance, and the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League. An informal reception to 
open these headquarters was given on 
Monday afternoon, December 19. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
January 2: Monday, Samuel McChord 
Crothers, D.D., First Parish, Cambridge, 
Mass.; Tuesday, Rev. Maxwell Savage, 
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Second Parish in Worcester; Wednesday, 
Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., First Univer- 
salist Church, Lynn, Mass.; Thursday, 


Rev. Prof. Edward C. Moore, LL.D., 
Harvard University; Friday, Minot 
Simons, D.D., Department of Church 


Extension, American Unitarian Associa- 
tion; Saturday, musical service, A. Vin- 
cent Bennett, King’s Chapel. 


The demand for competent teachers of 
the Beacon Graded Course in the Sunday- 
schools far exceeds the supply. Churches 
willing to pay for such trained workers 
are not able to secure them. To meet 
this need the Department of Religious 
Education and the Tuckerman School 
have arranged a Teacher-training Course 
to be held once each week for sixteen 
weeks at 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
on Wednesdays, from 5.10 to 6 and from 
7 to 8.15 p.m., beginning January 11. The 
courses offered will: include lectures on 
the Bible, the social applications of reli- 
gion, and special methods of teaching, 
such as story-telling for religious instruc- 
tion, dramatization, the art of questioning, 
and expressional methods in and out of 
class. One half-hour period will be given 
to departmental instruction, in three 
grades, in which lessons from books of 
the Beacon Course will be considered. 
There is a nominal fee for the course. 
Blank applications for membership may 
be secured from ministers or superintend- 
ents of schools of Greater Boston, or from 
the Department of Religious Education. 


A New Year’s Resolution 


in-a single sentence 


e 


12,307 Unitarian laymen pledge themselves 


to back their church 


in 1922 as they never have before. 


e 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


7 Park Square—Boston 
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Parish News Letters 
Dedicate New Church 

FLORENCE, Mass.—Free Congregational 
Society, Rev. R. E. Griffith: On Sunday 
evening, November 6, the new church was 
dedicated with impressive services. The 
auditorium was filled to the doors, and 
the large audience listened intently to an 
excellent address by Dr. Albert C, Dief- 
fenbach, who spoke on “Freedom in the 
Truth,” a happy choice of theme in view 
of the fact that the Florence church is 
the child of the Free Congregational Soci- 
ety, which was founded “to rid the pulpit 
of gags, fetters, and bigots, and fill it with 
live men and independent thinkers.” 
When the Free Congregational Society 
was organized in 1863 
it held meetings in 


a new chapel, called 
Florence Hall. This 
was used for ten 
years, and in 1874 


the spacious and beau- 
tiful building known 
as Cosmian Hall was 
completed. Here the 
Society had its home 
until the completion 
of the church just 
dedicated. The Soci- 
ety may claim the 
honor of being the 
first religious body in 
the United States to 
organize a platform 
of freedom of thought 
and speech. Here were 
heard such speakers 
as Samuel Longfellow, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, A. Bronson Alcott, 

Frederick Douglass, William Lloyd Gar- 
’ rison, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Samuel 
Johnson, John W. Chadwick, Susan B. 
Anthony, Prof. Felix Adler, Prof. John 
Fiske, not to mention many other well- 
known men and women. Such was the 
effect of the light brought by the Society 
to bear on what had generally been con- 
sidered sound doctrine that one venerable 
lady, who found that the increasing light 
was eclipsing one after another of her 
Calyinistic doctrines, exclaimed: “They 
have even taken away my total depravity. 
What have I left?” The new church is a 
neat and attractive structure, of stucco 
work on the outside and furnished in 
dark chestnut with golden-oak pews. The 
windows in front are of stained glass and 
on the side of opaque glass. On the first 
floor are the minister’s room, and the 
auditorium which has a seating capacity 
of about two hundred. In the basement 
are . the parlors, assembly-room, and 
kitchen. There is also a steam-heating 
plant. The building cost $35,000. The 
Service of dedication was conducted by the 
minister, Rey. R. EB. Griffith, assisted by 
Rey. John Wriston of the Methodist 
Episcopal church, and Rev. Ralph Christie 
of the Congregational church. 


Personal Letters to Absent Members 
_. Kenyesunk, Mr.—First Congregational 
Parish (Unitarian), Rev. Robert 2p; 
Doremus: The Alliance has had an un- 
usually successful year, holding monthly 
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meetings with a programme on the gen- 
eral subject, “The Development of Reli- 
gious Freedom from Pilgrim Times.” An 
innovation was made in holding the an- 
nual fair in August instead of at Christ- 
mas, and the results fully justified the 
change, for the Japanese Fair and Bazaar 
held on the church grounds netted $1,115. 
Afternoon tea was served in the church 
parlors, and many strangers took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to see this in- 
teresting and historic church. The gen- 
eral committee of the fair consisted of 
Mrs. J. S. Barker, Mrs. H, L. Burr, Mrs. 
George Bourne, Mrs. Charles Nason, and 
Miss Lucy A. Thompson. The Alliance 
for this year has a carefully planned pro- 
gramme on “Hymns of our Faith and 


NEW CHURCH IN FLORENCE, MASS. 


The congregation has a great origin in its pioneer work of 
freedom of thought and speech, continued to this day 


their Authors.” The fellowship work has 
given the Alliance a new interest, with 
seventeen fellowship members enrolled at 
present, to whom each month a personal 
letter is sent by some member of the 
Alliance, and Unitarian literature for- 
warded to them from headquarters. Thus 
the young girls and women connected 
with the church who are away from home 
temporarily are kept in close touch with 
the home church and with liberal thought. 
There are sixty-five members in the Al- 
liance, an increase of 30 per cent. over 
previous years. The officers are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. W. B. Barry; vice-president, 
Mrs. Robert P. Doremus;. secretary, Mrs. 
H. L. Burr; treasurer, Mrs. Joseph Dane. 
The Alliance presented $100 from the pro- 
ceeds of the fair to the minister. Also, 
marking twenty-five years of service, it 
presented a purse of $100 to the janitor, 
Prescott Littlefield, and his wife. Another 
organization in the parish is the Barry 
Bible Class, with over fifty members. Its 
object is to help in the Sunday-school. It 
has a Bible study class during the Sun- 
day-school period, and holds monthly 
meetings for better acquaintance among 
the ladies of the parish. The officers are: 
President, Mrs. Mary Ross; vice-president, 
Mrs. Joseph Bragdon; secretary-treas- 
urer, Mrs. Robert P. Doremus. While the 
Alliance answers all national appeals, the 
Bible class has given to special’needs, as 
the Campaign Fund, Near East Relief, 
French Orphans. ete., and shares with 
the Alliance the expense and work of the 
charity committee of the church. The 
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officers of the Unitarian Laymen’s League 
branch are: President, Eliot Rogers; sec- 
retary, Harold HE. Bourne; treasurer, 
Robert Cram. Occasional social meetings 
are held, and new plans are under way 
for the season’s work. The minister 
preached a special sermon for business 
men and women in October, entitled 
“What is Your Business?’ Other early 


autumn topics were: “Fishers of Men,” 


“The Authority of Freedom,” “The Begin- 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864, 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. d 


Those within forty miles of Boston who can open - 


their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Crerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer. ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY, 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 


demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub-_ 


jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 


The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 helps the 
Union financially and identifies one with an old and 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser. 


vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 


Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. 


Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W 
Burton Thorning of Houston. 


Treasurer, William Endicott of Bostou. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON ll, MAS! 
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ning of a New Day,” “Fellow-Travellers 
on the Way,” “Fellow-Builders of the 
Temple of Life,” “The Higher Mathemat- 
ies.’ This church has been joining in the 
“Mission of Rededication” with helpful 
response. Fortnightly parish suppers are 
held throughout the season from October 


to May, followed by a social gathering 


and entertainment. 


Recently Affiliated with 
American Unitarian Association 


Vircinia, Minn.—The People’s Church, 
Rey. Henry Clark: On the iron ranges of 
Northern Minnesota an interesting lib- 
eral movement is entering its third year 
of organization as The People’s Church. 
Formed as an independent group, it re- 
cently affiliated with the American Uni- 
tarian Association. Dr. Henry Clark, a 
lyceum and Chautauqua lecturer of wide 
experience, and a leader of ability, 
preaches inspiring messages to the people. 
As yet no church building has been 
erected, and the morning service is held 
in a theater.- In November a Unitarian 
Sunday-school was organized, with the 
Beacon Course books for instruction. On 
the fourth Sunday there was an attend- 
ance of fifty, with an enrollment of the 
children in eight classes. Miss Claire 
Nolte, the children’s librarian, is the 
superintendent. The school meets in a 
lodge hall. The Women’s Auxiliary works 
actively for the church, and throughout 
it has assisted materially in furthering 
the movement. Before The People’s 
Church was established, Unitarianism had 
representation in Virginia, in the Finnish 
church, with Rev. and Mrs. Risto Lap- 
pala as ministers. The Women’s Alliance 
meets regularly and has for some years 
been connected with the National Alliance. 
Recently, a Young People’s Religious 
Union was organized, with some members 
from The People’s Church. Besides their 
church in the city, Rev. and Mrs. Lap- 
pala have another parish, thirty-three 
miles out in the country, which they visit 
one Sunday a month, regardless of storms 
and bad roads. A year ago a building 
was erected, and now efforts are being 
made to complete the finishing and fur- 
nishing of the building. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American Uni- 
tarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged............. $1,365.13 
Sept. 30. Associate Members....... 7.00 
Oct. 8. Society in Warwick, Mass. 13.00 
17. Liywellyn Jones, Littleton, 
RN og hates, oe Sea eis 5.00 
19. North Church, Salem, Mass. 50.00 
24. Flushing, N.Y., Branch 
Women’s Alliance....... 5.00 
Noy. 1. Associate Members........ 9.00 
ay oa in Stoneham, Mass. 15.29 
$.-K. = Wood, Boyne City, 
MEAGRE 7s. s oscer ane ela atetage aka 5.00 
4 Oy Oe weecepeuk: Me, Branch 
‘ Women’s Alliance....... 10.00 
22. Society in Sullivan, Me.... 5.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THD UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 


Fou bi ee Congregational Soci- 


, Salem, Mass........ 20.00 
1. Income of invested funds. . 1,000.00 
7. Society in Wollaston, Mass. 36.00 


17. West Newton, Ma 
Branch Women’s ainence 25.00 
$2,570.42 
Henry M. Wrii11aMs, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Read What Our 
Ministers Say 


HE REGISTER is a forceful and eminently use- 
ful influence in our denominational life.” 


“The paper is the best religious organ published and 
has been for years.” 


“T am well pleased with THE REGISTER. Every 
week I enjoy its message of hope and cheer—its 
gospel of goodwill and service.’ 


“THE REGISTER to me is a great power-house, 
sending light and heat throughout my parish.” 


“Keep being alive, fresh, and vigorous on every 
vital topic!” 


“T consider THE REGISTER the best all-round 
publication in America.” 


“I find THE REGISTER as now conducted more 
readable than ever before.” 


“THE REGISTER is a live religious weekly. Long 
may it continue with the same vigorous voice for 
moral uprightness and wholesomeness of life.” 


“Let us put THE REGISTER in all our homes, town 
libraries, universities, and the theological schools of 
the country and send 1,000 copies of it to other lands 
than our own. It is our best missionary.” 


This is an excellent practical suggestion. A 
great many of our subscribers are following 
it. Will youdo your share? You have only 
to fill out the blank below and send it in to-day. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street 
Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send THE REGISTER for 6 months 


to the following address for which I en- 
close $2 (check, money order, or cash). 


12-29-21 


‘[In this column last week the Pleas- 
antry about the optimist and the pessi- 
mist should have been credited to Life. 
‘We make this explanation because a good 
joke is a precious thing. Moreover, Life 
pays good prices for its hwmor and we are 
its constant beneficiaries in this column. 
We salute our neighbor and promise to be 
more careful—THE Eprror.] 


“T have nothing to say,’ gravely Yre- 
marked the first politician. Realizing how 
perilously near he had come to telling the 
truth he hastened to add, “For publica- 
tion.” Thus was a great profession pre- 
served for posterity.—Judge. 


Mother (to Betty, who has been sent 
home owing to indisposition of school- 
mistress): “But I hope you were sorry 
poor Miss Pringle was ill.” Betty: “Oh, 
I was, mother, but I couldn’t help clap- 
ping my hands under my breath.”—Pwnch. 


A friend met Phillips Oppenheim the 
other day and, full of enthusiasm over his 
works, said, “I read one of your books 
every night, I am so fond of them.” “But 
I don’t write three hundred and sixty-five 
books a year,” said Mr. Oppenheim. “I 
am not as bad as all that.’—London 
Graphic. 


“T’ve been in camp,” said one of a 
group in the local grocer’s who were ex- 
changing stories of adventure, “and only 
came down yesterday. One morning last 
week I struck the trail of a bear and 
followed it till about half-past four that 
afternoon before giving it up.” “What 
made you quit after putting in a whole 
day’s work?’ asked one of his listeners. 
“Well, to tell the truth,” replied the first 
speaker, shifting his weight ponderously 
from one leg to the other, “it seemed to 
me the trail was getting altogether too 
fresh.”—Harper’s Magazine. 


Stephen Graham has been tramping 
with Vachel Lindsay in the Northwest 
and telling about it in the New York 
Evening Post. He met a Mormon in 
Canada who propounded two truths as 
follows: “God don’t love chaos. ’H’s a 
great organizer. ’‘H organized it and ’H 
divided the water from the hearth and 
gave us light and made the hanimal crea- 
tion—yes, all that lives and breeves. And 
then Hadam and Heve. ’Ave you ever 
thought of it—ow God gave them the 
Garden of Heden and of the hexperience 
*"E made them ’ave there? Isn’t it true 
about us? ’E didn’t mean that nothin’ 
should never ’appen to us. ’E brought us 
into the world that we might ’ave an ex- 
perience.” 


A sudden uproar among the people 
stopped Demosthenes once in the midst of 
a speech. He secured silence by telling 
them a story. “A certain man hired an 
ass to take him from Athens to Megara. 
About noon the sun waxed so hot that 
both the owner and the rider wished to 
hide in the shadow of the ass, and forth- 
with quarreled, one saying, ‘The ass was 
hired by you, but not the shadow,’ and 
the other avowing, ‘As I have hired the 
ass I have the best right for the time to 
the shadow also.’’”’ Demosthenes stopped 
and was coming down from the platform, 
but the people insisted that he tell them 
the rest of the tale; whereupon Demos- 
thenes said, “Why have you no mind to 
listen to matters of serious import to the 


state, but are all ears to hear abont the | 


shadow of an ass?” - 
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Letters to the Editor 
For the Church Bulletin-Board; The Appeal 
for Vienna; Do you Recognize this 
““ Worker ’’? Le: 525i)! Gea 


Original and Selected 


ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


was inevitable. 


Four-Power Treaty Draws Senate Fire. . ; 1228 
THE GREAT CAMPAIGN Four Rules in Our Office. 1229 
é., aa. 4 et ay Church Attendance Leaders . os 0 Se ae 
8 a oOo our Permanen unds. ext “ 7: ” 
this new income is available. If you ed ae Chri phen the Creeds ”; Theodore Roosevelt's 
churches do # ide duty and forward generous Religion, VII., by Edward H. Cotton 1231 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can The Wet Red. by Wayne B. Wheeler a F233) 
raise the pension to $400. Churches are “in” the Campaign; Old and 
New Dorchester Churches Exchange Greet- 
UNITARIAN ings ss. 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY A Number Lesson for Church Members; 3 
puitcadectie See eee Charles Joshua Ketchum Jones. . . . . 1243 
mi + Parmenter, rest mt. Z 
Rev: Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert How ve Do It; Town and Gown Club 1244 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. Leominster, Mass., Y. P. R. U. 1245 
Rev. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. .U. A. Ack 1 
Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Thea be Uohabolnewiedemen tal Lest 
iterature 
54 Kenneth St., West é ike 
op Nee Roxbury, Mass Religion and its Dictionary; Books . 1236 
Working Books in Religion; Books 1237 
- — Books for Boys and Girls; Books . 1238 
The Home 
LOWELL INSTITUTE A Wish That Came True, by Frances Mar- 
garet Fox; Cuckoo’s Christmas Tree, by - 
° e 9 
Free Lectures in King’s Chapel Margaret Kyle... 2. . 2. « . 1240 
Wonderful Trees; Queen’s Doll-ho:1se 1241 
GEORGE FOOT MOORE Pocizy 
Professor of the History of Religion 
in Harvard University Why Should We Weep, by Le Baron Cooke 1235 
ee : Where Valor Fails. by Marjorie Dillon . 1240 
The Origin and Development Chicks or Ducks, by M. E. N. Hatheway . . 1241 
of Religion The Closing Year, by W. G. Ballantine. . . 1242 
Among the topics discussed will be the primary 
motive in religion, the origin. of its elementary Throughout the Church ala 
notions, the common features of so-called primitive Pleasantries 1248 


religions, the progress of religion im advancing 
civilization, the crisis in the history of religion 
when men demand of it guarantees for something 
beyond this life, the principal types of religion that 
offer themselves as ways of salvation. 


On Monday Afternoons, 
Jan. 9, 16, 23, 30, Feb. 6, 13 


At 2.30 o’clock, All seats FREE and no tickets 
required. 


A LITTLE JACO COMB CLEANER 


Would make a useful present for mother, sister, wife, or 
daughter. Price 25 cents at Drug and Dry Goods Stores 
or by mail from Martell Novelty Co., Keene, N.H. 


Church Announcements 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold BH. B. Speight, ministers. 
Sunday, January 1, morning service, 10.45 A.M. 
Mr. Speight will preach. No vesper service. . 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles B. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 am. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All weleome. 


ARLINGTON STREDT CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
poo e 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Sub- 
ject, “The Inward Look.’’ Church services at 
11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 a.m. Primary 
Classes at 11 a.m. Communion at close of 
morning service. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 A.M. 
Morning service, 11 a.m. A New Year’s sermon. 
Right Hand of Fellowship to new members. 
Communion service at 7.30 P.M., Fireside ser- 
vice for young people. Discussion, ing 
over a New Leaf.” The public cordia : 


FIRST PAR(SH CHURCH IN DOR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. 4 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, 
Sunday, January 1, Mr. Hudson will 
The third of a series of sermons on ' 
sentials in Religion; Progress.” Mr. | 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. 
service at 11 a.m. Church School at 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial we! 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel 
Square, then surface car to Meeting ] 


WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Modern Equipment. 

Progressive Management and 
Sales Policy. 

Long Dividend Record. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 


When ordering ch 
address please ser 
as well as new addres: 


College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 
John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


